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THE WEEK. 





A GREAT disappointment befell the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Ministerial party on Monday after- 
AT HOME. noon, when Sir William Harcourt 
announced, sans phrase, that the 
Home Rule Bill would not be taken until after 
Easter. This was interpreted as being a defeat of 
the Government in their conflict with Obstruction, 
and grave dissatisfaction was felt among their 
supporters at what seemed to be their weakness. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Gladstone's illness had at 
least as much to do with the postponement of 
Home Rule as had the scandalous proceedings 
of the Opposition. The Prime Minister caught a 
slight cold on Saturday, and on Monday was confined 
to his bed. It became clear that he would not be 
ready to move the Second Reading of the Bill on 
Thursday ; and if it were not moved until a later 
day it was felt that it would be impossible to take 
the division before the Easter Recess. In these 
circumstances Ministers acted wisely in postponing 
the Second Reading until after Easter, though it is 
to be regretted that their action should have borne 
the appearance of yielding to the flagrant and 
unconcealed Obstruction practised on the Tory and 
Liberal Unionist benches, 


YET the Government may congratulate themselves 
upon having in reality achieved a decided victory 
over their opponents. The purpose of the more able 
of the Obstructionists, such as Mr. Chamberlain, was 
to put off the Second Reading debate until such 
a period that whilst it would have been begun 
before Easter, it would not have been finished 
until after the Recess. In this way they cal- 
culated that not only would the days spent in 
the early part of the debate be absolutely 
wasted, but that they would obtain some kind of 
ammunition for use in their provincial campaign. 
Above all, they were anxious to prevent the intro- 
duction of any of the other measures of the Govern- 
ment before Easter, and notably that of the Parish 
Councils Bill. Ministers by deciding that as the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill could not be 
moved on Thursday it would be better to postpone 
it till after Easter, foiled the tactics of their 
opponents, and left them with a very barren victory. 
The Parish Councils Bill, it was announced on 
Thursday, will be brought forward on Tuesday. 





WE have thought it well to print elsewhere a 
brief statement of the successive stages of the de- 
* 





velopment of Obstruction in the House of Commons 
last week. There is ample evidence of the fact that 
a great section of the Opposition, including many of 
its leading members, have deliberately adopted 
the worst forms of Parliamentary Obstruction in 
order to embarrass the Government and delay 
the progress of Home Rule. We are not sur- 
prised that the revelation of this scandalous 
policy—on its present scale unexampled in the 
history of Parliament—has roused the indigna- 
tion of the Liberals to fever-heat; nor can we 
wonder at the fact that new Members, who see how 
the Obstructive tactics of such persons as Mr. Lowther 
and Mr. Bartley can serve to wreck the business of a 
whole evening, are impatient at the failure of the 
Speaker to use his authority for the purpose of 
putting down this Obstruction; but their im- 
patience, though natural enough, is not justified. 
The Speaker is bound, in the first place, to let the 
policy of the minority be fully developed before 
he takes any action on his own account; and, in 
the next place, he can only act effectually if 
he has the support of the Government. It was 
Mr. Smith who constantly moved the Closure 
in the last Parliament when Ministers thought 
that any question had been debated at sufficient 
length ; and very rarely, if ever, did the Speaker 
refuse to put it when thus moved by the Leader of 
the House, It will be for the Leader of the House 
during the remainder of the Session to act as the 
interpreter of its wishes as regards the Closure; and 
the Speaker, we are convinced, will pay just as much 
regard to Mr. Gladstone or his deputy as in former 
days he paid to Mr. Smith. At the same time we 
adhere to the opinion we expressed a week ago, that 
Ministers ought to be prepared with a “plan of 
campaign” of their own for the purpose of defeating 
the grave and menacing conspiracy against the rights 
of Parliament which they have now to face. 


PERHAPS the most notable feature in connection 
with the Obstruction of the past fortnight is the 
fact that it meets with the open approval of men 
who have hitherto denounced anything of the sort 
as a deadly sin. Even those journals which have 
been hitherto most hostile to anything in the nature 
of Obstruction now speak favourably of its use as 
against a Liberal Ministry. This fact is the more 
remarkable inasmuch as it cannot be said that 
there is the smallest doubt as to the real 
purpose and character of the tactics of the Oppo- 
sition. When a Member of Parliament again 
and again puts upon the paper a demand for 
information as to the exact number of lead pencils 
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used in the public service, and when scores of his 
colleagues try to waste the time of the House by 
devices equally transparent and equally impudent, 
it is impossible for the journals which wink at their 
conduct to pretend that they are not thereby approv- 
ing of systematic and flagrant Obstruction. It is only 
necessary to say that a good deal of Parliamentary 
history has been made in the House of Commons 
during the last ten days, and that some of those who 
have been most active in helping to make that his- 
tory will in the end be found to have reason most 
bitterly to repent of their share in the evil work. 


In the Times of Thursday we find the following 
instructive passage : 

“It is Mr. Gladstone who has introduced the principle 
that people may rightly struggle to be free by the use of 
dynamite and slugs. He need not be surprised if the only 
«argument he admits is used against him and his crazy 
projects by people rightly struggling to be free from the 
tyranny of priests and agitators.” 


Now we have two remarks to make concerning 
this passage. The first is that the statement with 
regard to Mr. Gladstone and the use of dynamite 
is absolutely and notoriously untrue. Not even 
the foolish people who regard the _ ravings 
of the Times on the question of Home Rule 
as a sober expression of opinion will be 
misled by this gross libel upon the Prime 
Minister. Our second observation is that, if the 
passage we have quoted has any meaning at all, it 
means that the 7'imes wishes to instigate the Pro- 
testants of Ulster to the use of those infamous 
weapons which the whole civilised world condemns 
and repudiates. The Times advocating the policy of 
thedynamiter! Mr. O'Donovan Rossa and his fellow- 
miscreants in New York are amply avenged for 
all the hard words hurled against them by the 
Coercionist Press in bygone days. But what do 
law-fearing and law-abiding Unionists think of the 
spectacle which their leading organ in the Press now 
offers to them? Will the Spectator, which has gone 
farther than we expected in approval! of Obstruc- 
tion, allow this infamous utterance to pass un: 
noticed ? 


THE organisation of demonstrations out of doors 
against the Home Rule Bill is proceeding apace. It 
must strike the unimpassioned observer that the 
manner in which the anti-Irish forces (some of them, 
alas! consisting of Irishmen) are being marshalled 
smacks strongly of stage management. Imposing 
bodies of men, bearing different designations, pass 
before our eyes ; but it needs a very slight degree of 
acuteness to discover that all these bodies are com- 
posed, as a matter of fact, of the same individuals. 
It may make them more imposing to split them up 
into fragments, and array them before us as Irish 
Protestants, Nonconformist Unionists, Ulster Pres- 
byterians, and Roman Catholic landlords: but the 
truth is that, by whatever name they may be called, 
and in whatever colours they may masquerade, they 
consist simply of the old “ supremacy” gang which has 
fought stoutly on the side of injustice for a hundred 
years past, which has been beaten again and again 
ever since the days of Catholic Emancipation, which 
was beaten at the General Election last midsummer, 
and which is now rallying all its strength for the 
last struggle against the advancing tide of freedom. 


Some features of the agitation during the past 
week are very instructive. There is, for example, 
the solemn manifesto of the Roman Catholic land- 
lords against the Bill. These gentlemen—to the 
number of forty-one—frankly confess that their 
objections to Home Rule rest upon “secular con- 
siderations”; but what becomes, in presence of 
their utterance, of the wicked and inexcusable 





falsehood which represents Home Rule as a measure 
for putting the Protestants of Ireland under 
the power of the Catholic priests? The truth 
comes out whenever we get to close quarters with 
any particular section of the Coercionist party. Its 
opposition to Home Rule is purely selfish. Catholic 
landlords dislike it for “secular” reasons, the nature 
of which is obvious to everybody. Ulstermen have 
reasons of the same character for objecting to power 
passing from the hands of the small minority into 
those of the great majority of the Irish people. 
Protestant bishops and deans and clergymen doubt- 
less consider that their particular objections are by 
no means “ secular” in character, and fail to see how 
closely their present action recalls that of the 
Ephesians when they raised their cry in the Market 
Place against the teachers of the new religion. 


THE vague talk which has been used for six years 
past to frighten the country from Home Rule is 
dying away. It is no longer the “unity” of the 
United Kingdom we are implored to preserve: nor 
does any sane man now pretend that the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament is threatened. These 
hobgoblins have been unmasked and are in conse- 
quence discarded ; and the real objection to Home 
Rule begins to take their place—the objection which 
is common to all the opponents of the measure, 
whether they call themselves Catholic landlords, 
Episcopalian bishops, or Ulster Presbyterians—the 
objection which is founded exclusively upon con- 
siderations of privilege and the pocket. Like the 
Ephesians of old they cry, “ Perish the new religion 
that threatens not alone our shrines, but the trade 
by which we live!” 





Nor is it only with regard to Home Rule that 
these tactics of Ephesus are resorted to. When 
any great grievance is to be removed, or any 
flagrant wrong to be redressed, there is always some- 
one whose interests are threatened, and who protests 
loudly against the change as an iniquitous inter- 
ference with the rights of his class. The brewers 
and drink-sellers are up in arms this week, and are 
protesting as vehemently against the Local Veto Bill 
as though there were no such thing as drunkenness 
amongst us, and no reason to object toa traffic which 
demoralises and impoverishes the nation for the bene- 
fit of a few individuals. Nor is this the only harassed 
interest which is seeking to make itself heard in 
opposition to the policy of Ministers. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and sundry of his Episcopal 
brethren are denouncing the Welsh Church Sus- 
pensory Bill with no less vehemence than that with 
which Lord Burton and the brewers denounce the 
Veto Bill. It is clear that the Government and the 
majority in the House of Commons will need all 
their courage and resolution in face of this opposi- 
tion. But the one point to be steadily borne in 
mind is that it is an opposition founded on selfish- 
ness—an opposition which takes no account of the 
weal of the nation, but relies exclusively upon the 
interests of privileged classes. 


A worp to our Irish friends. We have no 
doubt that that majority of twenty-one on a 
division from which twenty-one Irish Home Rulers 
were absent is an experience which will not be 
repeated, and that the fact of its occurring once 
is the most effective warning against its occurring 
again. But it is as well to emphasise the incident. 
It was that division which gave the Obstructive 
tactics of the Opposition all their prestige and which 
seemed to justify them. There were twenty-five 
Liberal Members absent unpaired from the same 
division. Their responsibility is no doubt great too. 
But what we want to point out is that whatever be 
the responsibility of British supporters of Home Rule 
who absent themselves from theirdutiesin Parliament 
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during this crisis, the responsibility of Irish Home 
Rulers is immeasurably greater. It is they who 
have most at stake. Parnellites and anti-Parnellites 
alike—they are all the same now so far as their 
attitude to the Home Rule Bill is concerned—they 
stand before history in the most solemn position 
ever occupied by the representatives of a nation. 
After seven hundred years their country is on the 
point of achieving a satisfactory settlement of the 
national question, and one which will determine the 
direction of her destiny for ages to come. Whether 
that settlement is to be accomplished—and the 
measure of its satisfactoriness, if accomplished, will 
depend upon the Irishmen who are now the National- 
ist Members of Parliament—will depend upon the 
dogged determination with which they attend at 
Westminster, and upon the devotion with which 
they give up all their thoughts and their energies 
to perfecting the character and forwarding the pro- 
gress of the Bill. 


Suppose that, by a repetition of such divisions as 
that of Friday night—we are aware that was an 
accident and a surprise, and that nobody was to 
blame—but even so, suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that by such neglect the cause of Home Rule 
were wrecked, how would Irish Nationalists feel, 
and would they derive much comfort from the 
thought that there were British Liberals too 
amongst the absentees? The defaulting British 
Liberals might be left to their respective con- 
stituents, who would settle with them, and who can 
take very good care of themselves. But the Irish 
Nationalists would have to face a cheated nation, 
whose last chance of national autonomy would 
have been dashed from her lips for this generation. 
The man who undertakes to represent an Irish con- 
stituency during the present crisis assumes a tremen- 
dous responsibility, and it would be wise of any man 
who finds he cannot attend every working day of 
the House until the session is over, to consider 
whether he would not be serving his country better 
by resigning and letting some man who can attend 
take his place. We are sure we will be forgiven for 
making these remarks, though it is greatly presum- 
ing, for they are offered in all sympathy with our 
Irish friends, and all anxiety for the common cause 
which we support. 


WE expressed a hope last week that the Opposi- 
tion would accept the report of the Mathew Com- 
mission without serious question, as an honest plan 
for the settlement of an unfortunate dispute. We 
were too sanguine. Itis only eight months since the 
Unionist party were charged with the government 
of the Empire. But they have succeeded in com- 
pletely losing what one may call the governmental 
temper. They have avowed that their object 
is to make government impossible, just as 
frankly as Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien did in 1887. 
The most stirring part of the Debate on Mr. T. 
W. Russell's motion on Monday was Mr. Morley’s 
comparison between the speeches made by Mr. 
Russell and others in 1891 and the speeches which 
they make now. Mr. Morley’s extracts were not 
mere fu quoques. They pointed a moral and marked 
a change. In 1889 Mr. T. W. Russell said in the 
Times that Lord Clanricarde should be compulsorily 
expropriated by special Act of Parliament. Now 
there is to be no quarter given to the Commissioners’ 
much more moderate proposal. In 1891 Mr. Balfour 
wished to see the evicted tenants restored to their 
ancient homes “on fair, equitable, and even generous 
terms.” In 1893 they are dishonest men who must 
suffer for their sins. Wherein lies the difference? 
Their dishonesty, if they were dishonest, has not 
occurred since 1891. But in 1891 the Tories were 
responsible for the peace of Ireland. In 1893 they 
are only anxious to disturb it. 





Mr. BRyce’s noteworthy announcement on Thurs- 
day with refe~ence to the appointment of magistrates 
will be hailed with intense satisfaction by Liberal 
sentiment throughout the country. Mr. Bryce has 
in fact done for the Duchy of Lancaster what THE 
SPEAKER has all along been recommending the 
Government to do for the whole of England and Scot- 
land. He has withdrawn from the hands of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county the absurd and obstructively 
used privilege of recommending names for the Com- 
mission of the Peace. Curiously enough, this is a privi- 
lege only enjoyed by the Lord-Lieutenantof Lancashire 
for a very few years. It was gratuitously presented 
to him in 1870 by the Chancellor of the Duchy. 
Unmindful of this fact, Lord Sefton earned his 
salutary lesson as neatly as ever a man did. Mr. 
Bryce, with scrupulous attention to the anomalous 
procedure, sent Lord Sefton thirty-nine names, with 
the intimation that he would be glad if Lord Sefton 
would recommend them to him (Mr. Bryce) for 
appointment to the magistracy. Lord Sefton had 
the impertinence to decline to recommend one of 
them, whereupon the Chancellor of the Duchy 
informed Lord Sefton that his privilege was with- 
drawn and that his recommendations would be 
no longer necessary. It only now remains for 
Lord Herschell to apply Mr. Bryce’s admirable pre- 
cedent all round. It is amusing, by the way, to see 
Tories in the House raising a cheer from their party 
by declaring that appointments of a judicial character 
ought not to be determined by political considera- 
tions. That is exactly the Liberal contention. 
Hitherto appointments to the county magistracy 
have been so rigidly determined by political con- 
siderations that the mere fact of a man’s being a 
Liberal was a fatal bar to his ever getting a seat on 
the Bench. It is this political qualification for a 
judicial office which the present Government are 
determined to remove. 





THE oppohents of the Suspensory Bill for 
Wales must not play fast and loose with their 
political philosophy. For years the defenders of the 
Establishment have been endeavouring to indoc- 
trinate the public mind with the unquestionable 
truth that there is nosingle corporate endowed body 
known to the law as the Church of England. We 
have been told again and again that the institution 
popularly so called is really a group of wholly 
distinct and even heterogeneous bodies—from cathe- 
dral chapters to Simeon’s trustees and “ corpora- 
tions sole”—which severally hold property for 
various purposes chiefly connected with the con- 
duct of public worship according to the Anglican 
use. At present, the advocates of disendow- 
ment say in effect—‘ Very well; as these bodies 
are separate, groups of them shall be dealt 
with separately according to the duly expressed 
desire of the population immediately concerned.” 
Forthwith we are told that the Church of Wales is 
one with the Church of England, and that we may 
some day see a Disestablishment and Disendowment 
Bill specially for Northumberland or Cornwall. But 
on the basis of the true theory above cited, why 
not? Spiritually, we presume, the Church of 
England is one with numerous unestablished bodies 
in the Colonies. Materially, the voluntary system 
has a large share in her organisation. Politically— 
well, we prefer to leave the professed defenders of 
the Church to explain and justify, for instance, the 
congé d’élire, the law affecting ritual, and the Royal 
Supremacy. There are many excellent arguments 
against Disestablishment, but they ought at least to 
be consistent with each other and the truth. 


THE affair at Chilas, resulting in the death of 
another brilliant British officer and a loss of two-and- 
twenty native officérs and sepoys killed and four-and- 
twenty severely wounded, is another instance of the 
wanton follies which may be perpetrated on our 
frontiers when the “forward” military spirit is 
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rampant. The destruction of the Egyptian Camel 
Corps at Ambigol Wells was the last case of 
the kind. Chilas is beyond Gilgit, and it 
was resolved recently to place a British garrison 
there. Now we have always held that the occu- 
pation of Gilgit itself is a military, as well as a 
political, mistake. We have our frontier, which is 
not only our natural base, but, according to all 
authorities, the best fighting-line that could be 
chosen. Gilgit is a position which for six months 
of the year is cut off from its base—a fact abso- 
lutely fatal from the most elementary military 
point of view. Its occupation is justified as a 
post of observation. But there is nothing to be 
observed there. It is a country which would be 
unprofitable to any enemy, and if we were engaged 
in a serious war, say with Russia, our first step would 
be to evacuate Gilgit and take up the frontier position, 
so as to leave no isolated garrison exposed to the 
wild hordes of the region, who would then gather and 
prey upon the outposts of both armies alike. Yet 
Chilas is further on than Gilgit, and Chilas has 
now been occupied. The first result, of course, is a 
rather bloody affair with the tribesmen, a respect- 
able butcher's bill on our side, and absolutely no 
good effected by the manceuvre. These pushings 
beyond the frontier, favoured by the forward party 
in India, are as senseless as they are wanton; and 
in the interests both of diplomacy and humanity, 
ought to be put a stop to by the authorities at 
home. 


WE direct special attention to the letter 
ABROAD. from our Constantinople correspondent on 

another page, which goes a long way to 
confirm the report as to the condition of the Ar- 
menians under Turkish rule which appeared in the 
Daily News during the week. Our correspondent, 
who, we may remark, is one of the best-informed 
men in Constantinople, is constitutionally loth 
to give circulation to sensational rumours. 
Yet he declares that there is evidence accumu- 
lating of “a devilish plot to open the way for 
the massacre and plunder of the Armenians.” He 
does not believe that the Sultan or Grand Vizier 
have any hand in this matter, which owes its 
initiative to the present representative of the Vali 
of Sivas, an ex-brigand ; and he thinks it a pity that 
no English paper has now a special correspondent in 
Asia Minor who might bring all this iniquity to light, 
and enlighten the Sultan as well as the people of 
Europe as to what is going on in his name. Here is 
an opportunity for one of our enterprising dailies. 


In spite of a sudden volte-face on the part of 
Bjirnsterne Biirnson, the Nationalist party in Nor- 
way have carried their motion in the Storthing 
requiring the Government to proceed at once to the 
establishment of a separate consular service for that 
country: and the union between the two countries 
is appreciably nearer the breaking point. 


THE political situation in Germany has not 
altered, but its features have become much more 
definite. On Friday week the Special Committee of 
the Reichstag which is considering the Army Bills 
rejected the most vital clause of the measure, that 
which specifies the increase to be made in the 
effective strength of the army. This was fully 
expected ; but, nevertheless, it has made a consider- 
able impression on public opinion. The leaders of 
the Liberals and the Catholic Centre were uncom- 
promising in their opposition to any increase what- 
ever of the effective strength of the army; the 
National Liberals offered a compromise which was 
rejected ; and the Bills embodying the proposals of 
their respective parties, and involving the reduction 
by law of the term of service for the infantry to 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





two years, were emphatically declined by the Chan- 
cellor at Thursday’s sitting, and the Government 
was supported by the Conservatives and Independent 
Conservatives alone. Moreover, the former have 
openly declared that they will only continue their 
support of the Government if the negotiations for 
a commercial treaty with Russia, now pending, are 
broken off ; and as they oppose the only feature of 
the military scheme which the other parties accept 

the reduction of the term of service to two years 

-a settlement is hardly probable. Still the Govern- 
ment continues firm; but a dissolution is fully ex- 
pected after Easter. It is clear, however, that the 
Government would lose seats in Bavaria and Saxony, 
and the only alternative is Count Caprivi's resigna- 
tion. Herr Miquel, the Prussian Minister of Finance, 
is talked of as a possible successor. 


THE Ministry is said to be confident that the 
voters will rally to the support of the scheme, and 
is carrying on an active but most maladroit pro- 
paganda to that end by newspaper articles and 
pamphlets of which the Post Office, it is said, is 
expected to push the sale. But it is difficult to 
imagine that the present tendencies of the Con- 
servatives and the Centre to opposition would not 
be intensified at a General Election. The Centre 
party, it is true, is showing some disorganisation 
at bye-elections; but that is apparently because 
the candidates approved by the party organisation 
are not sufficiently emphatic in their opposition to 
the military scheme to satisfy the electorate. A 
debate on the abominable cruelties which are a part 
—recognised, if not legalised—of the discipline of 
the German army occupied the end of last week in 
the Reichstag. It comes opportunely enough as a 
reminder to the electorate. 


THE report of the Commission on the Italian 
banks of issue is less serious than might have been 
expected. Three out of the five banks of issue still ex- 
tant—the Banca Nazionale and the two Tuscan banks 
—come out of it very well. Their management is com- 
mended, though the first-named is considerably in- 
volved in unfortunate building speculations in Rome, 
and the assets of one of the latter seem locked up to 
an undesirable extent in marble quarries at Carrara. 
But the Banca di Sicilia and the Banca di Napoli have 
notes in circulation to an extent considerably over the 
legal limit; and though the general managementof the 
latter has improved since 1889, the recent defalcations 
and the losses made in connection with the Credit 
Foncier at Naples may render it necessary for the 
division in that city to suspend payment. The single 
bank into which the Government proposes to amal- 
gamate these five, and which will bear the losses 
of the defunct Banca Romana also, will probably 
concentrate the defects of the rest, and will be more 
than ever at the mercy of Deputies in search of a 
loan, and of the Ministry of the day. 


Tue Liberal Government in Servia has secured its 
majority—by what means it is as well not to inquire 
too particularly. It was formed last autumn to 
prevent the election of a Radical regent, and in 
defiance of Parliamentary usage, since it possessed 
only seventeen supporters in a House of 134. Since 
then the Skuptschina has been dissolved, and by 
systematic displacements of Radical magistrates 
(sometimes accompanied by bloodshed), and revision 
of the registers of voters, the Liberal members re- 
turned number seventy-one. As forty elections of 
Radicals have been quashed besides, a further in- 
crease is expected in the Ministerial strength. The 
ex-King Milan meanwhile is stated to have declared 
to an interviewer at Paris that his sympathies are 
entirely with the Radicals, and that he holds himself 
in readiness—not, indeed, to return to power, but to 
prevent the Liberals obtaining an undue influence 
over the young King. Itis fair to state that he has 
since repudiated the interview, and published a long 
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defence of his political past. The fact of the Liberal 
success is not to be regretted. The Radical party is 
the more Russian of the two, and its mismanagement 
of the finances had been serious. But the manner of 
the success seems, as far as outsiders can judge, not 
at all unlikely to provoke that rising against the 
Regency which a Servian correspondent of the 
highest authority predicted in our columns in 
November last. Prince Peter Karageorgevitch, the 
exile and Pretender whose possible reappearance 
was then referred to, is now said to be in Servia, 
and it is also stated that the Radicals have been 
financed by the Demidoff family, with whom he is 
connected by marriage. 


JAMES BrybDGEs, first Duke of 
LITERATURE, Chandos, commonly called in his day 
SCIENCE, etc. the Princely Chandos, was one of the 
many remarkable personages of the 
time of Queen Anne and the early Georgian period. 
He lived in a style quite royal (whence his sobri- 
quet), was Paymaster-General to the Forces for a 
time, under Marlborough (whence his fortune), was 
satirised by Pope and eulogised by Young, and 
altogether was a very interesting person, about 
whom comparatively little is generally known. Mr. 
J. R. Robinson has made a book about him, which 
comes out this week with Messrs. Sampson Low, and 
promises to be entertaining. 





THE first volume of the Ruskin Selections which 
Mr. Allen is going to publish will be out in May. Mr. 
Augustus Hare will incorporate with his forthcoming 
“Life of Lady Waterford” some new material re- 
specting her sister, Lady Canning, and this will 
ceuse some delay in the publication of the work. 
Mr. C. E. Akers is about to issue, through Messrs. 
Harrison & Sons, of Pall Mall, a volume of “ Argen- 
tine, Patagonian, and Chilian Sketches,” the material 
for which was collected during a two years’ residence 
in South America. From the Clarendon Press we 
are to have “ The Dialects of Greece,” by Dr. H. Weir 
Smyth, and many other classical works; a volume on 
“Co-operative Production,” by Mr. Benjamin Jones; 
“The Life and Letters of Sir Philip Sidney,” by Dr. 
Ewald Fliigel; “ Memoirs of Lieut.-General Edmund 
Ludlow,” edited by Mr. C. H. Firth; and an account, 
in two volumes, of “ The Universities of the Middle 
Ages,” by Mr. Hastings Rashdall. “An Anthology 
of Contemporary Scottish Poetry,” by Sir George 
Douglas (Walter Scott), and Professor Orr's Kerr 
Lectures for 1890-91 on the Incarnation (Elliot, 
Edinburgh) are also announced. 


Tue Croonian Lecture of the Royal Society is 
one of the chief scientific events of the year. It had 
this year a peculiar significance, for it was to be 
delivered by Professor Rudolf Virchow, of Berlin, 
one of the greatest masters of scientific medicine 
which the world has seen. Nor were his hearers 
disappointed, for the address delivered on Thursday 
to a large and appreciative audience was one of 
great importance, and yet the interest felt in the 
man even eclipsed that raised by the subject 
of Virchow's discourse. For few, if any, men of 
our time have united as Virchow does such varied 
attainments or have laboured successfully in so 
many fields. First, and to us perhaps foremost, he 
is a patriot, who fears not to speak out for liberty, 
civil and religious, in a country and at a time when 
to do so is a serious business. Then he is the founder 
of experimental pathology, or, in other words, he has 
placed the study and treatment of disease on a 
sound scientific basis, a foundation which it had 
hitherto almost entirely lacked. For this work, 
which has revolutionised not only our knowledge 
of vital processes in health, but also in disease, the 
Royal Society this year awarded to Virchow its 
Copley medal, its highest mark of scientific eminence, 
held in 1787 by his great predecessor John Hunter. 





But Virchow's scientific activity has been spread 
over a wider area than a purely medical one. As 
Professor Huxley said, when addressing a remark- 
able audience of medical men from all parts of the 
country assembled to do honour to their great 
German confrére, Virchow is “der alte Meister” in 
many branches of science. In his native city of Berlin 
a magnificent institution for the study of anthro- 
pology, and called by his name, has been founded, 
in recognition of the services he has rendered to 
the science of man. His work in improving the 
sanitary condition of the German army — and 
especially of Berlin—in the discrimination and 
mode of dissemination of epidemic disease, has 
won for him the gratitude of a nation. How 
wide his sympathies and how far-reaching his work 
may be judged by the fact quoted by Sir James 
Paget, that three of Virchow’s last masterly scien- 
tific researches refer to such widely differing subjects 
as the geography of the Iliad, the true value of 
sewage farms, and a discussion of a special branch of 
pathological science too recondite for appreciation 
by the ordinary mortal. Without fully understand- 
ing such matters, we may all join in the expressions 
with which Virchow concludes his address. Nothing, 
says he, “has more contributed to the progress of 
our knowledge of disease than the constant scientific 
union which has endured for more than 300 years 
between English and German investigators, and to 
which to-day we add another link. May this union 
never be broken.” 


EVER since the invention of the telescope, our 
satellite, the moon, has been most minutely observed 
and mapped, and with every advance in instrumental 
equipment a new interest in her has been aroused, 
until to-day our knowledge with respect to her 
features is considerable. Photography, as in many 
other branches of astronomical science, has played 
an important role in selenography, and some of the 
best results that have been obtained by its means 
we owe to the labours of such men as Rutherford, 
De la Rue, and Draper. Of the most recent and 
important work done in this direction is that 
that has been accomplished at the Lick Observa- 
tory, on Mount Hamilton, California. With an 
atmosphere which is unknown to _ Londoners, 
and with a fine 36-inch objective, some of the 
most beautiful lunar photographs, surpassing even 
those of Rutherford, have been taken. The 
enlargements of some of the negatives, undertaken 
by De. L. Weinek, of Prague, have brought to light 
many new features which are attracting the atten- 
tion of selenographers. In studying these fine 
pictures, which are the result of so much patient 
and skilful labour, one- sees amongst the more 
prominent parts narrow valleys, winding rills, and 
very fine hair-like markings; these seem always to 
be associated with gentle elevations and depressions, 
while they themselves stand out on the enlargements 
quite crisp and sharp. Why they have not been 
seen directly with the telescope has at present not 
been explained, and this is why doubt has been 
suggested as to their genuineness. 


Masor GENERAL H. S, PALMER had done 
OBITUARY. excellent and varied work, both as a 
man of science and a man of affairs. 
H-2 was an authority on the topography and anti- 
quities of Palestine and the peninsula of Siuai; he 
had taken part in an expedition to observe tue 
transit of Venus; and at the time of hi- death be 
was engaged in important engineering works for 
the Japauese Government. Lady Gabriel will be 
remembered as Lady Mayoress at the time of the 
visits of the Sultau and the Kbedive to London. Baron 
Ducasse had been aide-de-camp to Jerome Bonaparte, 
King of Westphalia, and had edited the Memoirs of 
Joseph Bonaparte, King of Napks and of Spain. 
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THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST PARLIAMENT. 





TINVHE extreme disappointment which was felt on 


the Ministerial benches on Monday evening, | 


when the postponement of the Home Rule Bill was 
announced by Sir William Harcourt, must be 
regarded as a refreshing sign of the times. It 
showed the determination of the supporters of the 
Government not to fall short in the struggle with 
organised obstruction in which they had been 
engaged for the whole of the previous week. The 
postponement of the Bill had unquestionably the 
appearance of a temporary surrender to the leaders 
ot the obstructive party, and it was accordingly resented 
bitterly, not only in the House, but in the Liberal press. 
As a matter of fact, however, it is now clear that 
Ministers took the only wise course which was open 
to them. There may have been some lack of 
forethought in the failure to acquaint the leader of 
the Nationalist party with the decision at which 
they had arrived, but under the circumstances the 
decision was inevitable. What were the facts ? 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill had been 
fixed by Mr. Gladstone for Thursday. That would 
have given two Parliamentary weeks of debate upon 
this stage before the adjournment for the Easter 


recess; and though two weeks would have been 


| who 


The | 


ample, it was known beforehand that less than | 


two weeks would not be accepted by the Oppo- 
sition as sufficient. By\ dint of vigorous fight- 
ing, and with the fair help of the Speaker, it 
was still just possible on Monday that the 
Estimates might have been advanced so far as 
to allow the Bill after all to be reached on Thursday. 
But on Monday morning Mr. Gladstone came back 
from his brief visit to Hampstead suffering from 
symptoms which, though not in themselves dangerous, 
demanded, in the case of a patient of his age, extreme 
care. It was clear that he would not be able on 
Thursday to put the case for the Second Reading 
without some risk to himself. It was evident, there- 
fore, that the Bill could not be brought in on Thurs- 
day. But to postpone it for a day or two was to 
incur the almost certain evil of an adjournment over 
Easter in the middle of the debate. 
suited the Opposition exactly. To go to the country 


illegitimate as those of the obstructionist, would be 
more than an act of weakness : it would be a surrender 
of the highest duty of the Government. This, how- 
ever, is not what has happened, and the blatant 
exultation of the obstructionists over their imaginary 
victory on Monday is without justification. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that we have been brought 
face to face with what may be truthfully described as 
a vast conspiracy against the rights of Parliament 
and the Executive of the Crown. There is no need 
to dwell here upon the wickedness of obstruction 
as a mode of Parliamentary warfare. If anybody 
wishes to see its criminality painted in the darkest 


colours, he need only turn to a file of the Times or 


the Standard during the lifetime of the late Parlia- 
ment, or to the speeches of any one of the men 
occupied office during the life of that 
Parliament. By the acknowledgment of every 
statesman and politician of repute it is a wicked 
and a shameful thing, the use of which can 
not be defended. Yet this is the weapon which 
the Opposition have chosen formally to adopt. It 
is this great Parliamentary crime to which men, 
who were recently themselves Ministers of the Crown, 
have seen fit to stoop, in order to embarrass a 
Ministry whose policy they dislike. It is difficult to 
speak in becoming language of the spectacle that 
has been offered to the world during the past fort- 
night, of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain aiding 
and abetting such persons as Mr. Lowther and Mr. 


Bartlets in the practice of a gross and unblushing ° 
| obstruction. 


We confess we are sorry for the 
scribes who have to formulate apologies and ex- 
euses for that which everybody knows to be an 
inexcusable outrage upon the decency and the dignity 
of Parliamentary life. No doubt there are some 


foolish creatures who think that the end jus- 


That would have | 
| to the notion that Home 


in the middle of a debate on the Second Reading of a | 


measure like this would have been an enormous 
advantage to them. Moreover, the Government 
would have had to give the whole of their time to 
the Home Rule measure, and no chance would have 
been afforded for the introduction of that Parish 


Councils’ Bill which is as much dreaded on the Tory | 


benches as the Home Rule Bill itself. In these 
circumstances Ministers exercised a wise discretion 
when they resolved to postpone the latter measure 


until after the recess. By so doing they check- 
mated the tactics of some of their most bitter 
opponents. 


But unquestionably for the moment it looked as 
if they had been defeated by the policy of the 
Opposition. For the first time in the history of 
Parliament the country had seen flagrant and un- 
concealed obstruction adopted &s a method of Par- 
liamentary warfare, not by a small knot of more 
or less irresponsible politicians, but by a great 
party led by men who have held some of the highest 
offices in the State. It was not wonderful, in these 
circumstances, that unconcealed irritation prevailed 
on the Liberal benches at what looked like an act of 
weakness on the part of the Government. If, indeed, 
Ministers had been guilty of the weakness imputed 
to them, they would have deserved the severest 
censure passed upon them by the most impatient of 
their supporters. To yield to the insolent menaces 
of the minority, and to weapons so brutal and 





tifies the means, and that even obstruction is to 
be praised when it is practised against Home Rule. 
How little such people understand the certain results 
of the miserable course pursued of late by the Opposi- 
tion. Mr. Balfour and all the other men sitting 
beside him, who hope one day again to hold office, are 
now engaged in sowing the dragon’s teeth, from 
which shall spring the cause of their own ruin. As 
tule can be destroyed by 
weapons of this sort, it is too trivial to deserve 
attention. Let us grant, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that shameless, defiant, criminal obstruction 
can defeat this Bill and this Government, and that in 
consequence another Tory Administration may be 
installed upon the Treasury Bench. Do our oppo- 
nents not see that, after the example they have set, 
they have made it impossible for Parliament to do 
its work in future so lcng as it contains within it 
a hostile party such as the Irish party would then 
be? The case in favour of Home Rule, founded 
upon the claims of England and Scotland to the 


| attention of the Legislature, would be a thousand 


times stronger under those circumstances than it has 
ever been before. Mr. Balfour and his allies, in pur- 
suit of their own ends, are not only undermining the 
very foundations of our Parliamentary life, but 
rendering the triumph of Home Rule more absolutely 
certain than ever. 

This is the state of things we have to face in the 
House at present—a state of things unexampled and 
disgraceful to those who are responsible for it. We 
do not pretend to wonder at the anger of the new 
members especially, at the apparent impotence of the 
House tocarry outits own intentions,and the apparent 
failure of the Speaker to exercise the vast powers 
vested in him in the interests of Parliamentary 
efficiency and decorum. But a great mistake is made 
by those who blame Mr. Peel. Up to the present 
moment we cannot see how any fault, little or great, 
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can be imputed to him. If, which we do not 
admit, there has been any blundering so far in 
connection with the application of the Closure, 
it has been on the part of the Treasury Bench. 
On a serious occasion, and in face of manifest 
provocation, it ought not to be left to a private 
member to move the Closure. It is the busi- 
ness of the leader of the House, under a full 
sense of his responsibility, not to his own party 
only, but to the House as a whole, to take the 
initiative. We do not believe that when the 
leader does so Mr. Peel will fail in his part 
of the duty. It is, therefore, to say the least, 
premature to attribute to him any lack of vigour in 
protecting the House from the abuse of its rules by 
a factious minority. Nor is it decorous to insinuate 
against him a charge which, if it were to be sub- 
stantiated, would mark him as one of the vilest 
characters known to English history —for what 
treason could be worse than that of a Speaker to the 
House of Commons, of whose honour and privileges 
he is the custodian? We do not for a moment 
credit these insinuations, and we trust that nothing 
more will be heard of them. But Ministers must 
face Parliament after the recess with a clear and 
well-devised scheme of their own for meeting an 
evil which threatens not merely the policy of a par- 
ticular Government, but the very life of the House 
of Commons itself. Last week we offered some 
suggestions on this matter to the Government. We 
know of no other way in which the existing evils 
can be dealt with. To fix a time limit to debates, 
with the concurrence of the Speaker and, if possible, 
of the leader of the Opposition, will be to strike at 
the very roots of obstruction. No matter how liberal 
the limits allowed may be, the mere fact that they have 
been fixed and have been made known beforehand will 
be sufficient to paralyse the obstructionists and to put 
an end to practices which, if they are persevered in, 
will not only degrade and dishonour the House of 
Commons, but practically put an end to Parliamentary 
government in this country. 











HOME RULE OUT OF DOORS. 





HE opponents of Home Rule are labouring at 
present under a very singular delusion. All 

over the country they are arranging for a series of 
public meetings to protest against Mr. Gladstone's 
Bill, on the assumption that the public feeling of the 
United Kingdom is distinctly adverse to the principle 
of that measure. This would doubtless be a wise 
and legitimate step on their part if a General Election 
had not taken place less than a year ago. That 
General Election unquestionably failed to satisfy the 
opponents of Home Rule, but it did prove beyond 
eavil or dispute that the majority of the electors of 
the United Kingdom are anxious to see a Home Rule 
Bill produced and placed upon the Statute Book. 
In the face of this fact it seems slightly absurd 
that Lord Salisbury and his allies should be 
rending the very heavens with their cries of simulated 
horror and indignation at the fact that Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues are now seeking to fulfil the 
pledges which they gave to the electors last July. 
We do not believe in the sincerity or common 
honesty of the present agitation against the Home 
Rule Bill. Nobody who knows the truth can listen 
with patience to the falsehoods by means of which 
that agitation is being supported. The case of Ulster 
has been argued ad nausefin already ; and we believe 
that only the most ignorant among the electors are 
likely to be beguiled by the gross misstatements 
as to the bearing of this Bill upon the Ulster 
Protestants. Nevertheless, it has been made clear 





that the coercionist party means to do its utmost to 
discredit Home Rule by that which we can only 
describe as a campaign of lies. During the ap- 
proaching Easter recess the leading members of the 
Opposition will make a hundred pl itforms ring with 
their denunciation of the imaginary wrongs ‘which 
the concession of self-government to Ireland is to 
inflict upon the people both of that country and of 
this. Hysteria and Ulsteria will reign supreme, and 
the stale falsehoods, refuted a thousand times by the 
advocates of a policy of justice towards Ireland, will 
be repeated anew in every corner of the land. 

What is to be the policy of the Government and 
their supporters in these circumstances? Are they 
also to rush into the public arena and to hold 
counter demonstrations in every town and hamlet, 
in order to destroy the effect of the sham agitation 
which is being so painfully promoted in the interests 
of [rish landlordism and English Toryism? We 
believe that the Liberal Party could make no greater 
mistake than to adopt a course of this kind. For 
the moment it isin the House of Commons, and not in 
the country, that the question of Home Rule is to be 
fought out. The country has had more than seven years 
of discussion and agitation on this subject, and after 
a struggle prolonged beyond most political conflicts 
of the century, it has decided, with no uncertain 
voice, in favour of the policy of those who wish to 
settle the Irish question immediately and _per- 
manently. It has given this party of conciliation 
a majority in the House of Commons; it has enabled 
the great champion of Home Rule once more to take 
the foremost position in the State, and it has far- 
nished him with colleagues who are loyal to the 
cause he represents. It is not, therefore, for the 
advocates of Home Rule to weaken their position by 
returning to the public arena to fight over again a 
battle which they have already won. Their business 
is to stick to the House of Commons, and to see that 
the manifold forces of obstruction do not prevent the 
carrying of the Home Bule Bill which the Govern- 
ment have introduced. Changes in that Bill must and 
doubtless will take place; “but they are changes 
which refer to matters only to be seriously debated in 
Committee, and they do not threaten in any way the 
security of the measure as a whole. If Ministers 
and their supporters show common courage and 
common constancy, the Bill will undoubtedly be 
carried through the House in ample time to be sent 
up to the House of Lords before the close of the 
Session; and in the debates which take place on 
the Second Reading and in Committee a full and 
authoritative answer can be given to the wild 
clamour and misstatements which the opponents 
of the measure are now striving to propagate in the 
country at large. 

We suppose that the fate of the Bill in the House 
of Lords is not doubtful, though when we state this 
we bring against that House the very gravest charge 
that its worst enemy could possibly devise. Still, 
the Peers themselves have already declared their 
determination to reject any Home Rule Bill brought 
forward by the Liberal Party; they will reject it 
regardless of its merits, and without heed to the 
public mandate by which it is supported. When 
that rejection takes place, and when the Upper 
Chamber has thus deliberately cast itseif athwart 
the will of the nation, and for the base purposes of 
party politics has sought to wreck not only the Govern- 
ment of the day, but the policy of justice towards 
Ireland, the time will come for the supporters of the 
Government to enlighten the public as to the real 
issues at stake. It will not then be a question of Home 
Rule merely that the country will be asked to con- 
sider, but the question of justice to Ireland plus the 
resolve of the hereditary Chamber to deny Ireland 
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that justice in the interests of a particular political 
party. Until that moment arrives, and the sup- 
porters of the Government are able to take this 
strong ground, they may treat the theatrical demon- 
strations which are now being organised from the 
Unionist headquarters with something like con- 
tempt. Strong in their majority in the Representa- 
tive Chamber, and in their faith in the cause which 
they have been elected to support, they may continue 
to do their work at Westminster undisturbed by the 
factitious clamour out of doors. Nor until the real 
moment of conflict comes ought they to allow them- 
selves to be drawn aside from the duty imposed upon 
them by the electorate of the United Kingdom by 
any demonstrations, however noisy, which may be 
devised by their opponents for the express purpose 
of embarrassing them. 





HAWAIL: AN ANGLO-AMERICAN QUESTION, 








PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has recalled from 
the Senate the proposed Hawaiian treaty which 

it had been considering. This step, no doubt, means 
that the new President wishes to move in this very 
grave matter with a little more deliberation than his 
predecessor. Whether he will decide in favour of 
the United States accepting in some form— 
either in the form of annexation, protectorate, or 
sphere of influence—the claim which seems to be 
thrust upon it from this island nation in the Pacific 
remains an open question. If we were to hazard a 
guess we should say that he will so decide, violent 
» a breach though this would be with the Minroe 
doctrine, and especially repugnant though it would 
be to Mr. Cleveland’s rigidly Jeffersonian tempera- 
ment. Circumstances may prove too strong for him. 
The tendency of Americanexpansion may havereached 
to such a point that even he will not deem it wise to 
oppose it when an opportunity turns up which may 
seem to the American forward party too good to be 
missed, and which they may fear may not recur. 


President Harrison seemed to be in a good deal of a- 


hurry about deciding on laying hands on Hawaii. 
His precipitancy, especially as he was on the point 
of quitting office, was unaccountable in the eyes of 
many observers. But to those who have followed 
American affairs with a closer view it was simply a 
most significant gauge of the strength to which 
American forward tendencies have now attained. 
President Harrison hastened because he was driven 
on by a sentiment behind him so strong that he may 
have felt his responsibility would have been the 
greater in resisting than in yielding to it. And that 
sentiment was in a hurry because it feared that a 
precious opportunity might be lost by delay. The 
representatives of the Provisional Government had 
arrived, Following them, coming to plead her fallen 
cause, was the girl-heiress of the picturesque little 
dynasty of Liliuokolani—whose heroic foundress 
Lord Tennyson has celebrated in song. There was 
no telling what effect sentimental matters of this 
kind might have upon public opinion. There was no 
time like the present: seize, it was urged, before it 
may be too late. And President Harrison did his best 
to seize promptly. President Cleveland, for all his 
reluctance and all his doggedness, may find himself 
driven on to seize just as unequivocally—if the 
opportunity still lasts. Meanwhile British and 
American sailors have been coming to blows on the 
quays of Honolulu. 

We have spoken of an “ American forward party,” 
of “ tendencies of American expansion.”’ To many, 
no doubt, these expressions will seem unreal; but 
habitual readers of Tue Sreaxer will not be un- 
familiar with them. Again and again have we sought 





to arouse the attention of our military and political 
thinkers to facts in connection with America which 
are now about to receive a concrete and visible 
illustration in the case of Hawaii. Again and again 
have we pointed out that in the Western Hemisphere 
was growing up a foreign Power far more formidable 
for Great Britain, whether as an enemy or a friend, 
than any other Power in the world—a Power belong- 
ing to our own family as it were, sprung from the 
same race, speaking the same language, governed by 
the same spirit of liberty and law, with a kindred 
civilisation and kindred and closely interwoven com- 
mercial interests, and since, like ourselves, it is 
destined to develop its greatest strength on the sea, 
the only Power whose hostility England need seriously 
fear. Again and again have we put forward the 
idea that our foreign policy of the future should 
look to that Power before all others, and should so 
direct events as to render impossible a collision 
which would be against the laws of nature, 
and to lead to a great alliance which would be 
an alliance not of two nations, but of a race— 
of the whole English-speaking race, including 
the United States of America and Great Britain 
and Ireland and all their colonies—an alliance 
which would be the surest bulwark of civilisa- 
tion in the future. Our soldiers and statesmen, 
fascinated by the spectacle of the armed multi- 
tudes cf the Continent, have hitherto neglected the 
impressive, if not too obvious symptoms of American 
development: the fact that the Monroe doctrine has 
now been virtually discarded by American political 
thinkers ; that Washington’s maxim of non-inter- 
ference has been rendered obsolete by the sheer 
inevitable expansion of American interests; the 
proceedings in the Bebring Sea; the growth of the 
American navy, or, what is of greater consequence, 
the growth of the American naval spirit—symptoms, 
with many others, on which we have several times 
made remark. Even such a fact, slight in itself no 
doubt, but full of possible future significance, 
as the establishment for the first time of a 
line of mail steamers between the United States 
and England under the American flag, passes 
without stimulating thought. Now, however, we 
are face to face with a situation which brings the 
conflict or coalescence of British and American 
interests of the first rank forward on the scene as a 
question of actual politics which cannot be over- 
looked. : 

For the United States must have Hawaii if they 
want it—and they will want it, we are free to say, if 
their statesmen are wise in their generation—and we 
must facilitate their policy in the matter and not 
obstruct it, notwithstanding the fact that our 
colonies of Australia and New Zealand on the one 
hand and British Columbia oa the other, in whose 
track of communication the Hawaiian archipelago 
directly lies, will raise strenuous objection. Here at 
first sight seems a very complicated difficulty. But 
it is one which, with the proper dispositions on all 
sides, should not be beyond the diplomatic genius 
of the race—the one race which, though by divers 
families, will be solely represented. British, Colonials, 
or Americans, it is kinsmen after all whose interests 
are concerned here, and it should not be impossible 
for them to agree. If they do, the first step—nay, 
the most important, binding, and vital sap —Lontole 
the great British-American Alliance of the future 
will have been taken. If the United States lay down 
the proposition that they have the best right to 
Hawaii—and we are putting the matter in an ex- 
treme way, for the question is not likely to arise in 
the form of out-and-out annexation—that proposi- 
tion cannot be gainsaid. Their interests, commercial 
and strategic, are vastly greater in Hawaii than those 
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of any other Power. They have the elementary 
natural claim of nearness ; and no other Power could 
be menaced as they would be if these islands—which, 
as an eminent American naval authority has pointed 
out, occupy a position within easy steaming distance 
of every point of their coast-line, from Puget Sound 
to Mexico—were held as a coaling station by a 
maritime enemy. These considerations will be all 
the more important to them whenever the Isthmian 
Canal—an inevitable work of the future—is made. 
America cannot afford to see a possibly hostile 
Power obtain a predominating influence, or even an 
effective influence, in Hawaii. Neither could we, 
having due regard to our Pacific trade and to 
the communication between our two greatest sets 
of Colonies, afford to see a possibly hostile 
Power in the same position. But if we suppose a 
Power which is not possibly hostile, which, so far 
from being possibly hostile, is, by the very nature of 
the case, a perpetual ally, the whole matter assumes 
both for America and England quite a different aspect. 
We will not need to object to the presence of America 
in Hawaii, nor will America need to fear us and our 
colonies having such a footing as would leave us at 
no disadvantage in trade or war for want of a base 
there, if we have first arrived at a mutual understand- 
ing which would be bound to lead to a firmer allianceas 
events developed. We have already delimited spheres 
of influence with the Germans and the Dutch in the 
South-western Pacific. Thedifficultyofagreeing with 
the Americans ought to be less in the North-eastern 
Pacific. American sailors and British sailors should be 
fraternising, instead of quarrelling on the quays of 
Honolulu. Blood is thicker than water; if such an 
understanding were arrived at, year by year would see 
England and America drawn together by bonds 
closer and more vital than any that could be fixed 
on paper, and from the settlement of the Hawaiian 
difficulty would date the beginning of the greatest 
peace alliance of modern times. 

It is of the utmost importance to note that the 
spirit in which we write, and have so often written, 
is reciprocated in responsible quarters on the 
American side. The most able exponent of the 
American forward party, Captain Mahan, author 
of those two notable books, “The Influence of Sea- 
Power on History,’’ and “‘ The Influence of Sea-Power 
on the French Revolution and Empire,” in anarticleon 
Hawaii in this month’s Forwm strongly advocates “a 
cordial if unformulated understanding between the 
two chief states of English tradition to spread freely, 
without mutual jealousy and in mutual support,” a 
tendency “ which would give our race predominance 
over the seas of the world,’’ and he warns his 
countrymen “to raise no needless impediments by 
advocating perfectly proper acts in offensive or 
arrogant terms.’ This latter piece of advice in the 
reverse sense might be pondered with profit on our 
own side of the question. 








MORE PANAMA. 





HE Panama tragi-comedy continues to roll itself 

forth from act to act, from sensation to sen- 
sation, with the inexhaustible aplomb of a Chinese 
play. Looking at the spectacle (with somewhat 
bored eyes) for a saving symptom somewhere, a 
display of strength and confidence-commanding 
frankness from the Government, for a proof that the 
dregs of the loathsome cup have yet been drained, 
we are bound to confess that the thing offers little 
reassurance. Madame Cottu’s revelation succeeds 
M. Baihaut’s confession; and M. Bourgeois takes 
the high road to Limbo (though he has turned 
back for a moment), repeating da capo an 





official or ex-official performance which we have 
already seen executed eight different times—by 
Minister Ricard, Minister Roche, Minister 
Rouvier, Minister de Freycinet, President Floquet, 
Minister Burdeau, Minister Jamais, Minister 
Baihaut—since these proceedings began. France 
looks on weary and heart-sick, but with exciied 
nerves. In the streets Madame Cottu is proclaimed 
a heroine. In the Chamber and the Senate Ministers 
flatly denounce her as an intriguante and declare she 
laid a “ plant” for the innocent police. ‘“ Why not 
prosecute her for perjury then?” shouts the Right. 
“You know you dare not.’ “Ha! Woman- 
insulters! Call yourselves Frenchmen!” shrieks M. 
Millevoye, Boulangist, and is straightway suspended 
like an Irish member consule Balfour. ‘ A Govern- 
ment of liars!’ declaims from the tribune the 
warlike and lyric M. Dérouléde, and M. Tirard 
jumps up from the Ministerial bench and rushes 
for his throat, and is only held back with diffi- 
culty by the questors. We wish we could draw 
from all these occurrences the conclusion that 
the Government, which for the time being repre- 
sents the idea of the Parliamentary Republic, is 
in a more secure and promising position than it was 
last December, or that the end of this pestilence is 
in sight. We can draw neither conclusion. The 
trial before the Assize Court can be no more con- 
clusive or satisfactory than the trial before the High 
Court. The persons whom the public is most curious 
about are not those in the dock. The impression is 
inevitable that the truth has not yet been reached, 
that three-fourths of what ought to be known is 
still unrevealed. There is Hertz in the background, 
a mine as yet untapped. There is the mysterious 
and vanished Arton, whose mere note-book on being 
discovered is said to furnish materials for a new 
batch of prosecutions. And there is M. Andrieux— 
a sort of tfar-darting Apollo, not one of whose shafts up 
to this has failed to bring down a victim—announcing 
that he is keeping his deadliest coup in reserve for 
the General Election. With the public mind so fed 
with indications and promises of light which has not 
yet been bestowed, it is impossible to expect either 
finality of opinion or repose of nerves. Even a 
Government above all suspicion, which devoted itself 
with manifest enthusiasm to pursuing and exposing 
the whole truth, no matter whom it struck, would 
be hard set to inspire adequate confidence through- 
out such a crisis. 

Unfortunately, M. Ribot’s is not a Government 
of exactly this kind, and however the latest rent 
it has received be patched up, it will be distinctly 
the weaker for it. Madame Cottu may be all that 
M. Ribot and M. Develle say: there is little doubt 
that she is a very clever woman, and she may have been 
inspired to schemes of genius in the interest of her 
imprisoned husband. On the other hand, the Chief 
of Police, M. Soinoury, may be the gros bébé the 
hypothesis of his Ministerial superiors would make 
him out. But the fact remains that M. Soinoury 
and his subordinate, M. Nicolle, themselves admit 
that they did arrange a meeting with Madame Cottu ; 
that the latter official did use thenamesof M. Bourgeois 
and M. Loubet; and that the former gave the lady 
orders to see not only her husband, but M. Charles de 
Lesseps and M. Fontane, and did hint to her that it 
might be a good thing for her husband if she could 
manage to incriminate some member of the Right. 
True, it may be said, these are the ways of the 
French police; but Ministerial responsibility is 
Ministerial responsibility, and though M. Bourgeois 
repudiates M. Soinoury (whom, on the other hand, 
be it noted, M. Ribot and M. Loubet warmly 
apologise for), the nett impression left by the evidence 
is exactly that which M. Bourgeois says impelled 
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him to resign—the impression, namely, that the 
explanation is not quite satisfactory. Nor does the 
manner in which those once conspicuous pillars of 
Opportunism, MM. de Freycinet and Floquet, have 
passed through the ordeal tend to enhance the 
prestige of their party. M.de Freycinet admitted 
that when Prime Minister he did see Charles de 
Lesseps, and advised him, “in the interest of the 
public,” not to pursue his action against Reinach. 
M. de Lesseps says this was a case of the Govern- 
ment putting pressure on the company in the interest 
of Reinach; M. de Freycinet says it was merely a 
piece of personal advice offered in a disinterested 
way. One may take one’s choice, and for our 
part it strikes us that when the head of a 
great Government summons a man in_ these 
circumstances and intimates his wish “in the 
interest of the public,” it is not unnatural to 
attach something more than a casual and private 
significance to the matter. M. Floquet, we know, 
admitted from the Chair his interesting himself to see 
that some of the Panama “ boodle * was distributed 
amongst good Ministerial newspapers. M. de 
Lesseps says that M. Floquet even personally super- 
intended the distribution of this “ boodle.”” We do 
not know that that makes the admitted action much 
worse, but M. Floquet denies this embellishing 
charge, and M. de Lesseps produces some cheques in 
Arton’s handwriting marked with a peculiar “ F,”’ 
which are supposed to support his statement. It is 
again a case of six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other; and the whole sordid thing only indicates, 
not that these two statesmen are in any way guilty 
of personal dishonesty such as that, say, of their 
colleague M. Baihaut, but that the general moral 
tone of Opportunist Ministries under the Reinach 
régime—under that extraordinary system by which a 
German Jew adventurer, conscience-corrupter, “boss,” 
ruled the Republic from behind the scenes, and made 
and unmade its Ministries at his pleasure—had sunk 
so low that even such men as M. de Freycinet and 
M. Floquet lost the power of distinguishing when 
they were involved in equivocal proceedings. 

It is easy to blame the French for that “ disease of 
suspicion to which they, no doubt, are liable; but 
it must be allowed that their suspicion has just 
now a good deal to go upon. We should like to see 
how much better any other people would have stood 
the series of shocks to their confidence in political 
human nature to which they have been subjected 
since Baron Reinach committed suicide—since M. 
Rouvier announced from the tribune that he had 
replenished the Secret Service Fund out of the 
pockets of his “ private friends *°—since M. Baihaut 
confessed that he had blackmailed the Panama 
directors to the tune of 375,000 francs. It 
is not difficult to understand that the most 
consuming passion of the French people at 
the present time is to get at the bottom of this 
whole disgusting business as completely and as quickly 
as possible; and that the Government which does 
not sympathetically, and even ardently, aid in this 
work, or which, on the contrary, gives the impres- 
sion of wishing to hush things up or to shelter 
suspected friends, is laying up for itself an ill 
reckoning. M. Ribot, who presents just now a 
pathetic example of the just man struggling with 
adversity, has already had to apologise for too 
many colleagues. The sooner he gives up apologising 
and takes to condemning, the sooner he makes 
himself the sword of Justice rather than the shield of 
compromise—the sooner will he gather round him a 
healthy body of support, both in the legislature and 
in the nation, and the better will it be for that 
Republic of which he remains as yet one of the few 
untarnished ornaments, 





FINANCE, 





FYNHE currency crisis in the United States grows 

acuter, and every day it becomes more difficult 
to judge how it will end. One of the New York 
papers has published a report of an interview with 
President Cleveland, which has not been contra- 
dicted, to the effect that the President will not call 
an extra session of Congress. His only motive for 
doing so, he says, would be to repeal the Silver 
Purchase Act; but Congress is obstinately bent upon 
not repealing it. Of course, the President foresees 
that there will be trouble; but then he philosophic- 
ally adds that trouble generally brings people to 
their senses. If the trouble should become very 
great, nobody can foresee what may happen. Unless 
there is an extra session, Congress will not meet 
until December. For eight months, therefore, the 
silver purchases are to go on. Already they are 
driving gold out of circulation, they are creating 
distrust all over the Union, they are disorganising 
the stock markets. Is it possible that they can be 
continued for eight or nine months without a panic ? 
And, if a panic comes, will Congress even then give 
way? If it does not, will there be a quarrel between 
it and the President? All that is certain is that the 
outlook is very grave, and that the investor will be 
well advised to keep clear of the American market 
for the present. Of course, nobody supposes that 
the United States will become bankrupt, that the 
Government will not fulfil its engagements, or that 
the prosperity of the country will be permanently 
injured. But, all the same, there may be a very 
grave crisis, and a ruinous fall in all prices. In 
Australia, too, matters are by no means pleasant. 
The European withdrawal of deposits from the 
banks has been going on for a year or two, and now 
there is another run upon some of the banks in Mel- 
bourne. The Associated Banks of that city promise 
to stand by one another; but that, of course, only 
means that they will help really solvent banks. If any 
of the institutions are insolvent they will have to close 
their doors. Upon the Continent, too, trouble seems 
to be brewing in many quarters. The Panama 
scandals would seem to have alarmed depositors in 
the savings banks; at all events, the withdrawals from 
those banks since the beginning of the year very 
largely exceed the payments in, whereas hitherto the 
receipts greatly exceeded the withdrawals. Naturally 
everybody is afraid to engage in new risks. Brokers 
and dealers upon the Stock Exchange are complaining 
of want of business, and trade is greatly depressed, 
while agriculture is in an exceedingly bad way, with 
no prospect of an early recovery. 

Money has been in fairly good demand during the 
week, some few applications having been made to 
the Bank of England, and the rate of discount is 
about 1} per cent. But there is very little disposition 
to do anything. Everyone is watching the course of 
events in the United States. If there is a panic 
there, it may lead to very serious failures, which 
would cause fears whether American bills dis- 
counted in London would all be paid at matu- 
rity. President Cleveland says that he will not 
sell bonds for the purpose of getting gold unless gold 
is hoarded; but if it is, then he will send bonds. 
Should he do so, it is possible that he might divert 
the Continental demand for the metal from New 
York to London, and the withdrawals from the Bank 
of England might then become very large. There are 
so many unknown circumstances, so many causes of 
danger, thatall bankers are unwilling toengage in new 
risks, and very wisely discourage large borrowing. 
The Indian demand for silver is decidedly declining. 
The promise of a very brisk export trade has not 
been quite fulfilled. There is distress in Madras, and 
the wheat crop is not as good as had been expected. 
Over and above all that, the impossibility of judging 
what policy will ultimately be adopted by the 
United States is discouraging all enterprise. The 
India Council was unable on Wednesday to sell the 
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full amount of bills and telegraphic transfers it 
offered for tender. Unless, therefore, it is content 
to accept a lower price, it seems probable that it will 
not be able to sell the full amount anticipated in the 
Budget; and if it accepts a lower price, the loss 
on the sales will be of course augmented. As yet Lord 
Herschell's Committee does not seem able to agree 
upon a report, and the agitation of the Currency 
Association has called up a counter-agitation amongst 
the principal merchants in India, where a letter has 
been sent to the Government signed by the leading 
merchants and bankers strongly opposing any change 
in the currency. 

The Governor of the Bank of England stated on 
Thursday to the shareholders that the debt due from 
the Baring estate to the Bank has now been reduced 
to about 4} millions, and that, revising the estimates 
according to present quotations, he anticipates there 
will be an ultimate surplus of about £350,000. He 
added that the guarantees have been renewed for 
two years. 








NEWFOUNDLAND. 


N the 10th March Mr. Francis Evans was to have 
moved in the House of Commons, after calling 
attention to the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 and sub- 
sequent action of France in Newfoundland, that, 
whilst fully recognising an obligation to protect the 
French in the enjoyment of their fishing rights on 
the west and north-east shores, the House deemed it 
equally incumbent on the Government to protect 
Her Majesty’s Colonial subjects in the general use 
and enjoyment of all their territorial and maritime 
rights on those coasts. The resolution went on to 
say that the terms of an arbitration agreed on by 
the late Government with France, but now long 
delayed, having proved unacceptable to the Colony, 
it was advisable that we should withdraw from that 
arbitration. 

On the previous day there had appeared in the 
newspapers accounts of proceedings before the New- 
foundland Legislature, from which it appeared that 
the Home Government had called on the Colony to 
forthwith pass a fresh Act giving renewed excep- 
tional powers from 1894 to British naval officers on 
the coasts of Newfoundland, and had threatened the 
Colony that, should the Newfoundland Legislature 
not do so, they would obtain an Act of the Imperial 
Legislature, overriding the Colonial Parliament and 
coercing the Colony. 

On the evening of the 10th March Mr. Evans rose 
in his place, and stated that the Government had 
informed him that it would be contrary to the 
interests of the Colony and of the Mother Country 
that his motion should be discussed. He had no 
option but to withdraw it, which he did. No nego- 
tiations are pending with any foreign country, but 
the matter was being discussed on the very same 
day in the Colonial Legislature, and telegrams at 
that moment were feared. 

On Monday last, the 13th March, there appeared 
in the newspapers reports from Newfoundland show- 
ing that the Colonial Legislature was now angered 
against those who had come to an agreement with 
the Home Government on a former occasion. There 
is so much danger that the Home Government may 
find itself forced by the reckless action of its pre- 
decessors, as interpreted by itself, into the introduc- 
tion of a Coercion Bill for Newfoundland, to the 
great loss of Parliamentary time and temper, that I 
venture to offer a note of warning as to the danger 
which hangs over the Liberal Party in this respect, 
and as to the weakness of the case for such legis- 
lation. 

As you have often pointed out to your readers in 
past times, the French have never been admitted by 
us to possess any exclusive right of fishery on the 
coasts known as the French Shore. Rights of fishery 
on portions of that shore have been granted by us 
to others, and have continually been claimed by us 





for the Colonists. The cod have moved to the Great 
Banks, and the in-shore cod fishery has become 
unimportant, but its place has been taken by the 
lobster industry. The French have claimed the 
right to set up lobster factories on the shore on 
British territory, and our Colonists have set up 
others. We have several times come to a modus 
vivendi with the French, by which the factories 
erected by both parties were to remain for a time, 
while the question of right upon this special point 
was submitted to arbitration. Arbitrators were 
chosen in the time of the late Government—one of 
them, unfortunately, a Russian Foreign Office ser- 
vant, a Swiss Professor of International Law at St. 
Petersburg—the Hertslet of Russia, more French 
than France. Luckily, concerning as the arbitration 
did only one point of the Newfoundland question— 
leaving, as it would have left, the main question 
unsettled—the arrangement has broken down. 
France insisted that before the arbitration actually 
took place, an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
should be passed giving us power to coerce the 
Colony to carry out the decision should it be 
against us. This monstrous claim was in part 
and conditionally accepted by the late Govern- 
ment, and a Bill was introduced and passed the 
House of Lords, but it was far from popular in the 
House of Commons. The Colony protested, and 
finally it was agreed by the Government that 
Colonial legislation might take its place. The French 
have never agreed to Colonial legislation, but we 
have insisted with them that it ought to be suffi- 
cient. A Colonial Coercion Act was passed for three 
years, and is in force until the end of 1893, and 
it is only natural that the Colany should have doubts 
about renewing such extraordinary legislation—legis- 
lation such as no other self-governing Colony would 
tolerate—given the fact that the arbitration has 
hung fire for such a time that we can now escape 
from it without loss of credit. The conflict at the 
moment in the Newfoundland Legislature concerns 
another Bill, although it is a Bill on the same point. 
It is the Jurisdiction Bill which was previously re- 
jected by Newfoundland, and which so far as I know 
has not been printed in this country, although it was 
laid before the French Chamber in the English and 
French tongues in the French Yellow-Book of last 
summer. There was much ground for Mr. Evans's 
suggestion that we might now withdraw from the 
arbitration because the Government of France have 
allowed the matter to slumber for a year, and at 
that time raised unacceptable conditions. 

It is suggested that the Colonists must be coerced 
because we must keep our treaties ; but the Colonists 
have not broken any treaty, while Australian Colonists 
have broken our treaties with China and have not 
been coerced. The late Government no doubt caused 
a promise to be put on record that Parliament would 
legislate if the Colony would not do so, but there 
are many of us who would have opposed such legis- 
lation to the utmost, and who do not consider our- 
selves to be in the least bound by the resolution of 
the House of Commons in the last Parliament; and 
there exists no power, in fact, which could have 
bound in such a way and under such circumstances 
a new Parliament. The delay has not been of our 
making. The tone of the Foreign Minister of France, 
M. Ribot, and of her ambassador, M. Waddington, 
as exemplified in the French Yellow Book and in 
our papers presented to Parliament in June, 1892, 
has not been such as to make us anxious to go out 
of our way to help them in this matter. Not a 
word has passed between the Governments since the 
despatches contained in those books—that is, since the 
despatches of May, 1892. It was said, before recent 
events, that M. Ribot was anxious to come to this 
country as ambassador. It is to be hoped for his 
sake that should he ever do so he will bring with 
him’ some complete arrangement upon Newfoundland 
affairs, or else his language will certainly be quoted 
against him. 

The Colony has a grievance in the very existence 
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of the modus vivendi since March, 1890, as likely 
to give the consecration of time to the erection of 
those French factories which, upon the words of the 
treaty, seem absolutely illegal, and so to prejudice 
the arbitrators. The arbitration was one to which 
we ought never to have consented, and if it is neces- 
sary to give France that which the late Government, 
in agreeing to the arbitration, contracted to give, we 
should see that we give only the pound of flesh. It 
seems to many of us that the colony has been bullied 
only because it is weak, that none of us would con- 
sent to put up for a moment with the state of things 
that there exists if we ourselves were colonists—to 
have the development of our country prevented 
because of the allowance of a French right of fishery 
at a time when that development was not foreseen. 
We are often told that it is idle of the colony to 
attempt to escape our treaty obligations, and that 
whatever might be the form of government — 
whether the colony were Canadian or the property 
of the United States—treaties would be enforced on 
behalf of France. No doubt Canada would concede 
the treaty rights of France; but the question is, 
what are those treaty rights? And Iam convinced 
that if the United States were in our position, they 
would not tolerate for a day the claim made by 
France over territory which is, even by French 
admission, that of another State. 

The late Government were driven into their 
<injust and unwise concession to France in the cases 
of Madagascar and Newfoundland by the contrast 
between their promises and their action with regard 
to Egypt. But the present Prime Minister, who 
pointed out the manner in which the continued 
occupation of Egypt was hampering our policy in 
ali parts of the world, can hardly be a party to 
forcing for similar reasons a colonial Coercion Act 
through the House of Commons. 

Some people are inclined to say that there is a 
danger that the French may insist upon the full 
measure of their own view of their rights, and that 
we may find ourselves at war. There can be no 
more idle fear. Were France animated by warlike 
intentions towards us she would be less likely to 
fight in this case,in which she has some doubts as to 
the justice of her cause, than in the case of the 
tolerance by various Powers of our broken promises 
as to Egypt, with regard to which those Powers 
could easily put themselves in the right. If it had 
been true that France had menaced us with a serious 
threat for this almost worthless object, it would 
have meant a deliberate intention to pick a quarrel, 
and arbitration upon a particular point would not 
remove the pretext which might be found even in 
other parts of the same question. If the French 
claim is a real claim on behalf of their fisheries and 
their fishing subjects and their full treaty rights, 
then it would be one worth an arbitration in a com- 
pleter form, and an intention on our part to make 
sacrifices in other parts of the world for the settle- 
ment of this question in a manner likely to be 
durable. CHARLES W. DILKE, 








A NEW RENAISSANCE. 





JROFESSOR JEBB'S brilliant address at the 
Mansion House last Saturday held out hopes 

of an increasing popular study of Greek— hopes 
which those who are engaged in teaching that 
language will be able to corroborate from their own 
experience. Studied for itself, without the pressure 
of compulsion or the attraction of reward, the 
language and literature of ancient Greece meets with 
the same success among its students as another study 
described by Plato in the Republic: “ Dishonoured 
though it be by the multitude, and kept down by its 
own promoters who cannot answer the question, 
What is the good of it? yet in spite of all it 
makes way perforce by its own beauty and grace, 
and no wonder.” The older type of classical 
scholar—the “ mere scholar ” of unhonoured memory 





—has much to answer for in respect of the unpopu- 
larity which befell classics during the educational 
revival of fifty or sixty years ago. Happily, this class 
exercised their misguided energies for the most part 
on Latin. They did splendid work sometimes: they 
made the classical texts intelligible, and collected 
the facts which have served as a basis of induction 
to men of larger minds; but they managed to repel 
outside students, to kill the literary and scientific 
interest in classical literature, with really remarkable 
success. Greek grammar, in particular, was made 
extraordinarily repellent, the more so as it was 
written in Latin and was largely fiction; and 
we do not think that, as a rule, school education 
in England has been very successful till quite 
recently in kindling a general interest in Greek 
literature. But the extended study of Greek 
history and Greek art ought to change all that. 
We can now reach—thanks to excavations and 
to archeologists—a clear conception of Greek 
domestic and social life. We have a wider view 
of Greek politics than that represented by the old- 
fashioned theory that the great men were always 
patriotic and right, and the demagogues always 
corrupt and wrong. We can get something like a 
connected view of Hellenic life from the Homeric age 
to its overshadowing by the Roman Empire. More 
than all, we can study it in the light of the compara- 
tive method. We know the language in its affinities; 
we can interpret the economics of Attica before the 
Seisachtheia by those of Ireland under its early 
kings, its myths by the Vedas, and its ancestor- 
worship by that of China or Fiji. 

It was perhaps natural that Professor Jebb should 
rest his case in favour of Greek mainly on literary 
and linguistic grounds. We have no desire to make 
light of either. The emotions depicted by Aschylus 
or Sophocles are certainly far above the ordinary 
cares of daily life. More than any writer Aischylus 
takes the reader out of himself into a purer and 
rarer atmosphere. Nor has any more perfect form 
of expression yet been invented than the language 
of Demosthenic Athens; all the more so because it 
is not yet subjected to the trammels of an artificial 
grammar imposed by the commonplace understand- 
ing of self-constituted grammarians. Its shades 
of meaning, its expressions of condition and 
limitation, cannot be matched by the English 
language even in the mouth of Mr. Gladstone. 
But the habits of modern life demand—perhaps 
unfortunately—a more abstract form of expression 
than is exhibited in the language, and a more varied 
exhibition of emotion than is afforded in the litera- 
ture. For an art adequate to modern needs we must 
go to Shakespeare or Goethe—or to newer lights. No 
man, indeed, can fairly enumerate all the claims of 
Greek to the attention of the modern world. But 
Professor Jebb might have strengthened his case by 
dwelling on some of its other claims. It is a pity to 
fall down and worship “ the Greek spirit” after the 
manner of a German of the early days of philosophic 
history, merely wondering instead of trying to resolve 
it into its elementary factors. It is a still greater 
pity to extol its grave limitations, its professedly 
complete apprehension and expression of objects of 
which the apprehension and expression have no 
business ever to be complete: its anthropomorphism, 
its carelessness for the most part of Nature except as 
a background, its neglect of symbolism, its horror of 
the indefinite, and of the Infinite as a species of the 
indefinite. The philosophers struggled hard against 
this tendency,asthey did—for the most part—against 
the civic patriotism engendered by the city-system : 
and the result was the destruction of Greek life. 
But the study of Greek has other and perhaps 
stronger claims. It is the key to the study of 
philosophy. Aristotle, in particular, has never 


yielded up his secrets except to those who can 
read him in the original. It is the key to the 
study of ethics, of «esthetics, of the philosophy of 
history. It is the best and surest road to the 
“study of origins”’—to comparative philology, to 
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comparative politics, even to comparative folk-lore 
and anthropology. Even in Christian theology there 
have been signs of late years of a reaction in favour 
of the Greek Fathers from the cruder abstractions 
and simpler theories of the Latin mind. “ Except 
the blind forces of Nature,” said Sir Henry Maine, 
“nothing moves in this world that is not Greek in 
its origin.” With the qualification that there is a 
good deal more behind Greece than there was known 
to be twenty years ago, the statement remains per- 
fectly true. 

The study, however, is not to be forwarded by 
forcing it on young boys, or on students of science 
with no literary tastes, eager all the while to 
specialise on something else. Greek will not give 
up its treasures on compulsion. But begun at a later 
age than is usual—-say at sixteen or seventeen—there 
is ample evidence that it can be rapidly, pleasantly, 
and thoroughly learnt. It is the lady students that 
have proved this. There ought to be no difficulty 
in giving the same sort—if not the same amount— 
of teaching to Extension classes as is given at 
the University Colleges and some Girls’ High 
Schools. The teaching of accidence, of course, 
must be simplified, and not made a matter of mere 
drill. A reformed pronunciation would be an immense 
convenience, though one cannot regard as very suc- 
cessful those attempts in that direction which combine 
accent and quantity, or adopt the modern Greek repre- 
sentation of six separate vowel-sounds by the sound of 
the English ¢. And there must be more reading and 
less grinding in Extension classes for adult beginners 
than is the custom in teaching small boys. But that 
such classes, despite their apparent looseness, can 
produce good results and even make fair scholars, has 
been amply shown by that experience not only of 
University Extension to which Professor Jebb made 
reference, but of the provincial University Colleges, 
and of the older Universities themselves. 








THE SPEAKER AND THE CLOSURE. 





HE manner in which Mr. Speaker has become an 

object of criticism during the past week, though 
it is most unfair to him—as we shall show—and 
reprehensible from every point of view, is, neverthe- 
less, a curiously interesting outcome of the constitu- 
tional change effected in the position of the Speaker 
by the new Rules of Procedure adopted in 1882 and 
1888. The change appeared slight when it was 
made, and no doubt it was to some extent both 
necessary and inevitable; it passed with scarcely 
any notice of its constitutional bearing. But in 
principle it was a fundamental, not to say revolu- 
tionary, change. Previously the Speaker had been 
an official absolutely devoid of power, without any 
advantage or privilege above that of any other member 
of the House, save that he sat in the Chair, put the 
questions which were moved, called on themember who 
first caught his eye, and acted generally as a con- 
venience for regulating the order of debate and 
facilitating the business of the Assembly. It was an 
old theory of the House of Commons—arising from 
a double consideration, a jealousy of parting with 
any of its power even to a chairman, and a shrewd 
estimate of human nature—that belief in the im- 
partiality and respect for the authority of the Chair 
could only be secured by rendering the Speaker in 
the strictest sense the merest spokesman of its will. 
He was wholly in the hands of the House. The ideal 
of the Speaker's functions was summed up in the 
words of Lenthal to the king when refusing to 
divulge the names of the Five Members: he had 
“eyes to see and ears to hear only as the 
House should order him.” He was actually 


without a shred of power, judicial or dictatorial. 
Up to some years ago it remained a mystery what 
would happen if the Speaker should “name” a 
member. When he did name a member it was 
found that nothing would happen unless the House 
took action and passed a resolution. The naming 





was simply complaining of the member to the real 
Sovereign, the House. This helplessness of the 
Chair was no doubt keenly appreciated in the days 
when the Speaker was likely to be a creature and 
spy of the king, and when there were standing 
orders to lock his back-door and lay the key 
on the table; but it became a more remarkable 
factor in the period subsequent to the great struggle, 
when the authority of Parliament was no longer 
questioned. With the growth of the power of the 
Commons grew the authority of the Chair, and this 
not in spite of, but in virtue of, its very helplessness. 
This helplessness has been, in fact, a most subtle 
and noteworthy influence operating through the 
sentiment of chivalry of the House and its regard for 
its own honour and dignity. It threw upon every 
member the duty of acting as a defender of the Chair. 
No member or group of members felt aggrieved by 
the Speaker’s acts, because he had no power to inflict 
a grievance even upon the least of his colleagues. 
When, on the other hand, he was attacked, or 
his rulings or admonitions impugned, since he 
had no means of defending himself, it was for 
the House to rally round him. One can best appre- 
ciate the result of this system by contrasting it with 
the respect for the Chair which obtains in other 
Assemblies. In the United States and France the 
Speaker is a very powerful executive officer, and 
certainly no one who has witnessed the futile shout- 
ings, hammerings, and bell-ringings of the French 
or American functionary, or who has heard the 
scornful taunts which are sometimes flung at him, 
can fail to be profoundly impressed by the dead 
silence which instantly falls upon the House of 
Commons in its stormiest moments whenever the 
Speaker takes the simple step of rising to his feet. 

Now the New Rules have introduced a change, 
slight in fact but radical in principle, into this con- 
ception of the Speaker's position. They have for 
the first time placed several powers and options in 
his hand. He has now the option, as Mr. Peel very 
rightly explained the other day, of refusing the 
Closure motion. He has also the option of refusing 
certain motions for adjournment. He has the power 
of silencing a member whom he deems to have been 
guilty of irrelevance or repetition. And he has the 
power of summarily ordering a member to quit the 
House for the rest of the sitting and remain without 
its precincts under ignominious restrictions. These 
powers are in one sense small, and in the hands of 
the type of Speaker whom the old theory has pro- 
duced they would be distinctly salutary. But 
every law must be considered in its capacity 
to be abused, and one has only to consider a 
strong party man in the Chair in a time of 
crisis—by no means a far-fetched supposition—to 
understand what mischief, and trouble, and dis- 
location of old traditions a Speaker might now be 
the cause of if he chose. Looked at from the 
point of view of constitutional theory, each of these 
powers, be it noted, inflicts a disability upon all 
other members of the House as compared with the 
member in the Chair. The first two take away a 
right which had hitherto been the imperious pri- 
vilege of every representative of the people—the 
right to move a resolution when it was in order. 
The fourth, a power which the House has hitherto 
kept in its own hands and exercised under 
the gravest sense of responsibility, enables the 
Speaker to disfranchise a constituency for 
the time being. It seems a paradoxical thing 
to say, but the more you increase the power of the 
Speaker the more you jeopardise the respect in 
which he is held. This has been the experience in 
other countries; and when Mr. Peel exercised his 
power this week in a manner which seemed to 
some persons to be contrary to the wish of the 
majority of the House, there was an outbreak of 
criticism in the Press, and even references to the 
Speaker's politics, which came with a shock upon 
British ears. 

The criticism to which the Speaker has been 
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subjected during the past week is to be depre- 
cated for several reasons. Nothing could be more 
fortunate for the House of Commons than that when 
these new powers came to be exercised there was 
a Speaker of the type of Mr. Peel in the Chair— 
that there was such a man as he to set the 
precedent for the manner of their use. To his 
scrupulous regard for the two main principles of the 
Speakership, the maintenance of fair debate and the 
facilitation of the business of the House, we owe it 
that the purpose of these rules has not been frustrated 
either by over-exercise or paralysis. He has minim- 
ised to the utmost those powers which were thrust 
unasked upon himself, and has sought on every 
occasion to efface himself into that position of simple 
instrument of the House's will which has been the 
saving theory of the English Speakership since the 
foundation of the Parliament. No Speaker has ever 
had a more constitutional conception of his functions 
than Mr. Peel, and the House and the country 
can rest assured that in his hands none of 
its illustrious traditions will suffer in the future 
any more than they have in the past. He 
has been blamed for not accepting the Closure 
motion during last week’s obstruction. In our 
judgment he not only acted within his discre- 
tion, but on the whole acted quite rightly in refusing 
the motion, considering the circumstances in which 
it was moved. If Government business is before the 
House, and if the majority deem that that business 
has been sufficiently discussed, it is for the Govern- 
ment themselves to move the Closure. To leave this 
duty to private members is unfair to private members 
and unfair to the Speaker. If the Government do 
not move the Closure when Government business is 
on, the presumption is that, in their opinion, the 
business has not been sufficiently debated. The 
Speaker was entitled to act on {this presump- 
tion in refusing the motion when made by Mr. 
Hoare and others. Very different would the case 
have been had the motion been made on the 
responsibility of Her Majesty’s Government, by Mr. 
Gladstone or the Leader of the House for the time 
being—according to the precedent set by the late 
Administration, who, when Mr. Smith was Leader, 
made the Closure a very familiar feature of the 
procedure of the House. The Speaker is bound by 
an unwritten law to take the cue of the Government 
in various matters, and to wait for the cue of the 
Government as well. It is one of the most solemn 
functions prescribed to him by tradition to co-operate 
with the Government of the day in the numerous 
ways in which it falls to the lot of the Speaker 
to forward Government business. To suggest that 
Mr. Peel would fulfil this function for one Govern- 
ment with which he was in political sympathy, 
and would refuse to do so for another with 
which he was not in sympathy, is an insult 
which, considering the manner of man he is, is 
simply grotesque. 

Perhaps it would be as well, as there has been a 
good deal of confusion displayed about the matter, 
to point out here what the Closure rule exactly is. 
The Rule of 1882 left it to the initiative of the 
Speaker to put the motion when it seemed to him to 
be “the evident sense of the House” that a debate 
had gone on long enough. On the 7th of March, 
1888, this rule was repealed and the following, 
which is Standing Order 25 of the present rules, 
adopted : 


That after a Question has been proposed, a Member rising in 
his place may claim to move “That the Question be now put,” 
and, unless it shall appear to the Chair that such Motion is an 
abuse of the Rules of the House, or an infringement of the rights 
of the minority, the Question “ That the Question be now put ” 
shall be put forthwith and decided without Amendment or 
Debate. 

A bare majority suffices to carry this motion, with 
one proviso, which is laid down in Standing Order 
26 :— 


That Questions for the Closure of Debate under Standing 
Order No. 25 shall be decided in the aflirmative, if when a 





Division be taken it appears by the Numbers declared from the 
Chair, that not less than One Hundred Members voted in the 
Majority in support of the Motion. 

The Government have several methods by which 
they can defeat obstruction when the House re- 
assembles after Easter. They can go in fora stern 
test of physical endurance which will in its way be 
quite effective. They can suspend the twelve 
o'clock rule, they can abolish the Saturday holiday 
(which, by the way, was an innovation upon the 
old custom introduced by Sir Robert Walpole for 
the sake of his Saturday’s hunting), and they 
can announce their resolution to sit right on, no 
matter how long the session lasts, until the Home 
Rule Bill and other measures are passed, and 
to hold an autumn session after a very brief interval 
for the completion of all other measures announced 
in the Queen’s Speech. Better, more acceptable 
generally to both sides, and more conducive to the 
health, temper, and businesslike ways of the House, 
than a series of late debates after midnight will be 
an orderly and regular application of the above rule 
of procedure—whenever necessary—on the motion 
of the Government itself and—-whenever possible— 
after due notice beforehand. All of these expedients, 
however, are in the armoury of the Government, 
and it is for the Opposition to choose whether all of 
them must be used, or whether none at all of them 
will be necessary. Kor whatever course they adopt, 
the business of the country must and shall be 
carried on. 








HOW IT IS DONE. 


sanenigibinetit 

HERE is some danger that the flagrant nature of the 

Obstructionist game which was suspended on Monday 

may be forgotten when work is resumed after Easter. 

We therefore set down in diary form the more notable 

incidents, details of which, in all their brazen nakedness, 
may be found in the daily papers :-— 

March 7.—Part of a Private Primer for Beginners in 
Obstruction, which had been widely circulated among Tory 
M.P.’s, printed in the Westminster Gazette. It gives instruc- 
tions for queries on Supplementary Estimates ; for instance, 
Why official black-edged envelopes do not meet; and 
“Why it is so difficult to get ls. and 6d. coins when 
wanted.” 

March %.—The Primer is only a part of a large course 
of tuition, it appears. According to the 7'imes, the first 
of a series of meetings was held yesterday, in order that 
“certain of the ‘old Parliamentary hands’” might “ give 
the benefit of their experience” to the “new members, 
whose knowledge of Parliamentary procedure is limited, 
and who, therefore, cannot be expected to make the most 
of the opportunities which the forms of the House afford.” 
Sir John Gorst, Mr. Lowther, and Mr. Bartley are stated 
to be the chief tutors in this novel school. 

Carlton meeting this day, when Lord Salisbury fully 
sanctions the blocking of Home Rule. 

March 9.—Eighty-six questions in the Commons. A 
dead set at Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Lowther begins a series 
of practical demonstrations of his theory ; and threatens to 
throw over Mr. Balfour, who will have to fall into line 
with the “irreconcilables.” Army debate; an insufferably 
tedious evening, rounded cff with a couple of solid speeches. 
Ministerialists getting unmistakably angry. 

March 10.—Government majorities fell to 21, 22, and 
27, owing to absence of twenty-two Irish members. The 
Lowtherites managed to waste the afternoon sitting. 
According to the 7'imes tell-tale three and a quarter hours 
were spent in discussing the course of public business ; 
four-fifths of this time was taken up by Unionist speakers, 
and Mr. Goschen had to be called to order by the Speaker 
for wandering from the question, Evening sitting —another 
three hours—thrown away (save for «a sparkling speech 
by Mr. Gladstone) on discussion of private members’ 
rights. Mr. Balfour has now cast in his lot with the 
Obstructionists; and Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Hanbury 
declare in so many words their intention that Home Rule 
shall not be dealt with before Easter. Mr. Labouchere, 
speaking as a past-master of the art, says he “never yet 
saw obstruction so badly, so inartistically, and so brutally 
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practised.” Mr. Hoare and Mr. Owen moved the Closure ; 
but all were refused by the Speaker. 

March 11,—One hundred and forty-five questions are* 
said to have been given notice of overnight, and sixty-two 
of these (all Unionist but five, of which only one was put) 
got on to the paper. The Palace Theatre searchlight, the 
paint on the stonework in the Members’ Lobby, the number 
of lead pencils supplied to the departments—these and 
such as these were the subjects. The Zimes announces 
in advance that “ if any evidence is forthcoming of a desire 
on the part of members of the Government to shirk their 
responsibilities in this connection, it is not unlikely that 
attention will be called to the matter on grounds of public 
urgency.’ The Unionist press continues to map out with 
precision the next points of the obstructionist campaign. 

Mr. Bannerman got through his statement on the first 
Army vote; otherwise this Saturday sitting was thrown 
away, besides being the occasion of deliberate and concerted 
<liscourtesy towards the Government. 

March 13.—The indisposition of Mr. Gladstone ruled 
the situation, and Sir William Harcourt announced that 
Home Rule would be postponed till after Easter, then to be 
pressed day by day. Mr. Bartley and Mr. Lowther made 
further displays. A letter which Mr. Conybeare had 
written to the Westminster Gazette suggesting that Liberal 
members should move the Closure continuously until it was 
accepted, was the subject of a mild reprimand by the 
Speaker, who also referred to a similar letter of Mr. Hoare 
as “an act of youthful indiscretion.” Mr. Hoare is, how- 
ever, unrepentant, and writes more in the same strain, 
The Standard uses the venerable argument of the end 
justifying the means; and the Z'imes confesses that some 
Unionists would have preferred to make a start upon Home 
Rule, because “ it would have precluded the possibility of 
any progress being made prior to the holidays with the 
minor measures which form part of the Ministerial pro- 
gramme. 








THE NEW DEBATS. 

FRESH departure, in French journalism at all 
events (as we have already mentioned in a 
literary note), is the transformation effected by that 
most conservatorial of papers the Journal des Débats, 
which has, by segmentation as the biologists say, 
become dual: a morning paper that is white, and an 
evening which is a pink one, but of a shade less 
grievous to the eye than those “high Tory and 
old port for ever” sheets which divert ourselves. 
Each of these issues is as separate as Coleridge would 
have the odours of Cologne: “not a single line 
common to both,” promise the editors, who at the 
same time declare, as to politics, that they “ are, and 

will remain, Republican and Liberal.” 

At the same time they now appeal to all Conserva- 
teurs (a term ill-rendered by our “ Conservatives ’’) 
and Moderates, and completely throw overboard the 
“ republican concentration ” of current Governments 
—both present and recently past—who have, because 
they were based thereon, lost all force of cohesion, 
all unity of view, all policy; each one of them 
becoming successively the mere manager for a 
syndicate. They have not even had the strength to 
fall, but have mouldered away gradually in dust. 
This means, when interpreted, that the Débats 
will have no compromises with the Radicals, no 
equivocal dealings with the Extreme Left. 

Bad habits of government have, says the new 
Débats, led to bad habits in the Government offices ; 
and we can well believe it, if only from recent police 
blunders and abuses. Of late years, too, prints their 
“rose” edition boldly, official circles and receptions 
have been distinguished solely for the clumsy vulgar 
ways of provincial parvenus. The fair sex especially 
—women is the word—have been quite out of their 
element, and absolutely destitute of the manners 
that a careful training and good company can alone 
impart, and which falbalas and bare shoulders can 
never replace. But M. Casimir-Perier’s first reception 
as president of the Chamber of Deputies has, it is 
considered, opened out a new vista in this respect ; 





and to him, as one of the Débats's coming men of 


society, must be added M. Cavaignac, the Prince of 
Arenberg, and—M. Jonnart. Indeed, the recent 
public success of Godefroy Cavaignac’s “ honest and 
courageous voice” is a very notable event; more so 
than Casimir-Perier’s election, and only less signifi- 
cant than Jules Ferry’s elevation to the Presidency 
of the Senate—patent response as it is to Cavaignac’s 
sudden glorification. 

But with all this, the most hardened reader of 
Parisian newspapers, gaze-bound though he may 
become, does not wholly lose the /lair, and must 
detect something closely resembling the monarchic 
between the lines. Indeed, the Gazette de France has 
already classed the new Débats with MM. Piou and 
De Mun—to which the metamorphic journal retorts 
that it will discuss the question with the Gazette 
when twenty deputies win their seats on a purely 
monarchical profession of faith : which it guarantees 
to be a safe challenge, for the monarchist hides his 
flag at hustings-time, knowing it well for a scare- 
crow. On the other hand, the Radical papers have 
had to contradict some of the Débats’s election infor- 
mation about the Radical M. Goblet. 

The Débats has not of late years, if ever, been 
notorious for “early and exclusive” news. Accord- 
ingly, so far as it has got in its new avatar, its 
evidently strenuous efforts in that direction have 
not been crowned with too many successes. It may 
be still too soon to pronounce, but it will be difficult, 
in its smaller evening sheet—a question doubtless 
of machinery—to measure paragraphs with the 
larger Temps, which, with other journals, has already 
occupied the news-market, and has even, since the 
apparition of the rose-coloured evening Débats, 
issued an eight-o’clock postscript gratis to its readers, 

M. Francis Charmes still labours the weighty two- 
column political article; M. Emile Faguet, writing on 
literature as a pedagogue, declares that he views 
every literary man under sixty as among the “ young 
littérateurs,” which is staggering enough, although 
the French bills of mortality have for some years 
indicated an increasing longevity. M. Henri de Par- 
ville continues on Wednesdays his unreadable science- 
and-water; though there is the welcome relief at the 
end of the week of M. Jules Lemaitre’s reviewing of 
the theatres with the seductive indecision of the 
indolent :esthetic. 

The “sensation” of the paper is a translation of 
the Spanish Jesuit-father’s novel, “ Pequeneces,” or 
“ Trifles,” which made such a row in Madrid two years 
ago. Father Luis Coloma, the author—a sailor, a 
conspirator, and a gallant gay Lothario a dozen 
years ago—met with a revolver-bullet, and became 
a Jesuit and a preacher; taking for his pulpit the 
feuilleton-shocker and the scandalous novel; his 
avowed aim being the regeneration of debauched 
society by the restoration of the Spanish Bourbons, 
and the ruin of the Alphonsists. He uses the lash— 
or, rather, the knout—with considerable recklessness 
upon the crimes and vices of the very bluest of 
Spanish blood; and as for spades, they are spades 
to him, and for his readers—“ en toutes lettres,” as 
the French say. 








A MARCH MEDITATION. 


——= SOO = 


T was the Surveyor-General of the Leeward 
Islands, courtier of the Muses in the intervals 

of a snug sinecure, who invoked the “ethereal 
mildness” of Spring to inspire him with moral 
lessons for the youth which is apt to be too im- 
pulsive at this season. He forgot to extend his 
warning to middle-age which is in no humour 
to be a mere looker-on when “gentle Spring” 
descends in “a shower of shadowing roses.” This 
omission on Mr. Thomson’s part occurred to me as I 
sat the other evening on the terrace of the “ Star and 
Garter,” and watched the green tints just beginning 
to shimmer on the river. The trees are nearly 
all sombre still, but here and there the saucy 
bud flecks the gloom with promise, like the first 
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dash of colour in a widow's array. I can imagine 
no spectacle more soothing to the spirit threatened 
by pessimism. In the first place, it reminds you that 
even middle-age has its subdivisions. There is the 
early middle, and there is the late middle. If you 
consider it carefully, there is a whole series of stages 
before you reach the point which a rude vocabulary 
would call incipient senility. Now if you belong 
by any process of persuasion to the early middle, I 
defy you to watch the springtime shooting through 
the mass of wood, waking the most sober and 
inert trunk into vitality, weaving that tracery of 
light and life from branch to branch, without 
feeling a perfectly irrepressible satisfaction stealing 
through your veins. The spell does not work at 
any other time. It is no use coming here in the 
height of the season, when the terrace is thronged 
by people obtrusively younger than yourself, and 
when wood and river are wrapt in an overpowering 
splendour which, like the superior flow of animal 
spirits in some social rival, makes you feel snappish. 
For your ageing pessimist gets into that curious state 
when he is jealous of Nature, and her full-blooded 
effects give him a sense of personal affront. But 
nurse your early middle-age on the sights of Spring, 
when, as the Surveyor-General has it, “ the vernal 
sun awakes the torpid sap.” You are all aglow 
with congenial ardour: Nature becomes a subtle 
flatterer, and time slinks into the background, while 
you prepare to put forth new leaves. If this philo- 
sophy were as widely appreciated as it deserves to 
be, the terrace at Richmond would swarm, in such 
an insinuating March as this, with middle-aged men 
growing visibly younger every hour, and scoffing at 
the warning: 


“ Wait till you come to forty year.” 


Nor is this the end of the prescription. Perhaps 
it is only the plutocrat who can jaunt down to the 
“ Star and Garter,” where the ceremony of dinner is an 
inexorable tradition. Your early middle-age can find 
gratuitous refreshment in the Park. But you must 
choose your morning; not Sunday, when fashion 
marches in platoons, but one of those rare days with 
a south-west wind and “a dropping cloud,” just so 
much threat of rain to moisten the air, and keep 
a dyed generation within doors. Towards the 
luncheon hour the Row is almost deserted. A 
desperate young man with a flushed face and a very 
awkward mount deprecates your judgment withaside- 
long glance of appeal. Girls with flying hair race by 
on ponies followed by guardian angels in livery on 
gigantic bays. A stray member of the proletariat 
eyes the performance without any comment about the 
wrongs of the unemployed. A mounted policeman 
beams upon the scene, as if law on horseback were 
the personification of indulgent wisdom. The Ser- 
pentine laps its banks with an impetuosity you would 
scarcely expect from so ancient and artificial a sheet: 
and the wind—the old, old wind—flicks your face with 
a dozen drops of rain, and flies just as you did in the 
days when a runaway knock was the culmination of 
audacious gaiety. Hawthorn scatters itself in osten- 
tatious profusion, and belts of crocuses seem to be 
celebrating with highly-coloured festival the total 
repeal of winter. |How can your early middle-age 
withstand all these temptations to believe in eternal 
youth ? 

“That is the way that boys begin ; 
Wait till you come to forty year,” 


whispers the monitor; but the reminder seems as 
idle as the everlasting fallacy that March is the 
month of bluster, the “ roaring moon "—this March 
which is gently flipping your ear, and spreading 
sweet intoxication through your blood! Why, as 
you turn out of the Park into Piccadilly a great 
blue blaze of violets in a basket bursts upon your 
vision, and in a twinkling your button-hole is 
brilliant with a nosegay. That is the moment when 
middle-age becomes transcendental. If you have 
been in the habit as a young man of wearing flowers, 
you have spoilt yourself for a unique experience ; 





but if you have practised self-denial, and saved 
this joy for the coat of middle-age, you can tread 
the pavement with an exaltation which will 
strike envy into the bosom of the jaded young 
habitué of the clubs, This morning the whole 
length of Piccadilly seems radiant with violets. 
There is a joyous conspiracy to deck the streets with 
gay colour. The day is still grey, but you do not 
crave for sunshine: that would make the scene too 
brilliant, and excite a misgiving in your mind that 
you are not so young after all. But the whole town 
is sufficiently gay to sustain your spirit of par- 
ticipation. Fashion itself abets the illusion, for 
Spring seems to be gliding in front of you 
in a woman's shape, with bright velvet sleeves 
on a dark dress, looking like the tender hue 
which breaks through the Richmond woods. No 
wonder you enter your club with a jaunty step, and 
fancy you see envious surprise in the eye of a 
casual acquaintance who, poor man! is evidently 
ageing fast. You survive the greeting of a sportive 
friend who addresses you as “old buck” with a 
slightly satirical emphasis; but you find your Sedan 
amongst your letters. It is aninvitation to dinner— 
a dinner of fogies whose period it is a stretch of 
courtesy to call even the late middle. 


“Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Then you know a boy is an——” 


Well—perhaps; but on such a violet morning 
your friends might have spared you the suggestion 
that you are verging towards the most antique 
side of medieval fogeydom. 








TRANSFERABLE LIVES. 





SOMETIMES have a fancy to speculate how, 

supposing the matter still undecided, I would 
like to spend my life. Often I feel how good it would 
be to give it in service to one of my six dear friends : 
just to offer it to them as so much capital, for what- 
ever it may be worth. In pondering the fancy, I 
need hardly say that I do not assess myself at any 
extravagant value. I but venture to think that the 
devotion of one human creature, however humble, 
throughout a lifetime, is not a despicable offering. 
To use me as they will, to fetch and carry with me, 
to draw on me for whatever force resides in me—as 
they would on a bank account—to the last penny, to 
use my brain for their plans, my heart for their 
love, my blood for added length of days; and thus 
be so much the more true in their love, the more 
prosperous in their business, the more buoyant in 
their health—by the addition of me. 

But then embarrassment comes upon me. Which 
of my friends do I love the most? To whose account 
of the six would I fain be credited? Then again I 
think of the ten thousand virgins who go mateless 
about the world, sweet women with hearts like 
hidden treasure, awaiting the “Open Sesame” that 
never comes: virgin mothers, whose bosoms shall 
never know the light, warm touch of baby-hands : 

* Pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in bis strength.’ 


How often one sees such in train or omnibus, her 
eyes, maybe, spilling the precious spikenard of their 
maternal love on some happier woman's child. I 
noticed one of them withering on the stalk on my 
way to town this morning. She was, I surmised, 
nearing twenty-eight, she carried a roll of music, and 
I had a strong impression that she was the sole 
support of an invalid mother. I could hardly resist 
suggesting to one of my men companions what a 
good wife she was longing to make, what a Sleep- 
ing Beauty she was, waiting for the marital kiss that 
would set all the sweet bells of her nature a-chime. 
I had the greatest difficulty in preventing myself 
from leaning over to her, and putting it to her in 
this way : 

“ Excuse me, madam, but I love you. Will you 
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be my wife? I am just turning thirty. I have so 
much a year—a comfortable little home—and prob- 
ably another thirty years of life to spend. Will 
you not go shares with me?” 

And my imagination went on making pictures: 
how her eyes would suddenly brighten up like the 
northern aurora; how a strange bloom would settle 
on her somewhat weary face, and a dimple steal into 
her chin; how, when she reached home and sat down 
to read Jane Austen to her mother, her mother 
would suddenly imagine roses in the room, and she 
would blushingly answer, “ Nay, mother; it is my 
cheeks!”—and presently the mother would ask, 
“Where is that sweet smell of violets coming 
from ?” and again she would answer, “ Nay, mother ; 
it is my thoughts!” and yet again the mother would 
say, “Hush! listen to that wonderful bird singing 
yonder!” and she would answer, “ Nay, mother 
dear ; it is only my heart!” 

But, alas, she alighted at Charing Cross, and not 
one of us in the compartment had asked her to be 
his wife. 

The weary clerk, the sweated shopman, the jaded 
engineer—how good it would be to say to any of 
them, “ Here, let us change places awhile. Here is 
my latch-key, my cheque-book, my joy and my 
leisure. Use them as long as you will. Quick. let 
us change clothes, and let me take my share of the 
world’s dreariness and pain.” 

Or to stop the old man of sixty as he hobbles 
down the hill, with never a thought of youth or 
spring in his heart, not a hope in his pocket, and 
his faith long since run dry—to stop him and say: 
“ See, here are thirty years; I have no use for them. 
Will you not take them? If you are quick you may 
yet catch up Phyllis by the stile. She has a won- 
derful rose in her hand. She will sell it you for 
these thirty years; and she knows a field where a 
lark is singing as though it were in heaven!” 

To take the old lady from the bath-chair, and 
let her run with her daughter to gather buttercups, 
or make eyes at the church gallants. Oh! this were 
better far than living to oneself, if we were only 
selfish enough to see it! 

But best of all were it to go to the churchyard, 
where the dead have long since given up all hopes 
of resurrection, and find some new grave, whose 
inhabitant was not yet so fast asleep but that he 
might be awakened by a kind word. To go to Alice's 
grave and call, “Alice! Alice!” and then whisper, “The 
spring is here! Didn't you hear the birds calling you? 
I have come to tell you it is time to get ready. In 
two hours the church-bells will be ringing, and 
Edward will be waiting for you at the altar. The 
organist is already trying over the ‘ Wedding March,’ 
and the bridesmaids have had their dresses on and 
off twice. They can talk of nothing but rice and 
orange-blossom. Alice, dear, awaken. Ah, did you 
have strange dreams, poor girl—dream that you were 
dead! Indeed, it was a dream—an evil dream.” 

And, then, as Alice stepped bewildered home- 
wards, to steal down into her place, and listen, and 
listen, till the sound of carriages rolled towards the 
gate—listen till the low hush of the marriage service 
broke into the wild happy laughter of the organ, 
and the babbling sound of sweet girls broke through 
the church porch ; then to lie back and to think that 
Alice and Edward had been married after all—that 
your little useless life had been so much use, at least : 
just to dream of that awhile, and then softly fall 
asleep. 

Ah, who would not give all his remaining days to 
ransom his beloved dead—to give them the joys they 
missed, the hopes they clutched at, the dreams they 
dreamed. O river, that runs sosweetly by their feet, 
when you shall have stopped running will they rise? 
O sun, that shines above their heads, when you have 
ceased from shining will they come to us again? 
When the lark shall have done with singing, and the 
hawthorn bud no more, shall we then, indeed, hear 
the voices of our beloved, sweeter than song of river 
or bird ? 





THE POPULARITY OF THE BOAT-RACE. 





Ns many years ago it was the fashion to say 
4 that the University Boat-race was no longer 
popular. Cabmen, so we were assured, no longer 
cared to decorate their horses or their whips with 
scraps of the colour they favoured. Even ‘bus- 
drivers were supposed to have become indifferent to 
the chances of the crews; the waterside population 
was represented in an attitude of stony carelessness, 
and the great masses who at one time thronged the 
river banks and shouted themselves hoarse with 
enthusiasm, had, it was said, abstained not only 
from enthusiasm but even from being present 
while the two eights sped by from Putney to 
Mortlake. Some truth, though not very much, 
there may have been in all this talk. From 
1880 to 1883, Oxford enjoyed a series of four very 
easy wins; one, at least, of these races was rowed at 
a painfully early hour in the morning, and nothing, 
perhaps, chills the excitement and decreases the 
number of spectators so much as the necessity for a 
very early start. We remember that in 1881 both 
crews were compelled to adapt their hours during the 
last ten days of training to the prospect of having to 
race (we speak from memory) at 8.30a.m. At about7 
p.m.they went to bed to get upon the following morning 
at 4.30, or some unearthly hourof thatkind. Early 
rising, it is well known, induces spiritual pride. We 
shudder to reflect on the accumulated haughtiness of 
these eighteen young men by the time the race 
was rowed. In _ 1884, however, the series of 
Oxford triumphs came to an end, and under 
F. I. Pitman’s generalship Cambridge again as- 
serted her superiority. In 1885 Oxford won 
again. Then came the memorable race of 1886. 
Never, surely, has there been a more marvellous dis- 
play of undaunted pluck and endurance. From the 
start to Hammersmith the two crews raced away 
alongside one another. At Chiswick, Oxford with 
the more sheltered station began to draw away, 
while Cambridge were pounding along against the 
gusts and the waves that every now and then broke 
over the back of their bowman. At Barnes Bridge 
Oxford were clear—nay, there was nearly a length 
of daylight between the boats. The Cambridge 
men on the following steamers hung their heads 
in gloomy :silence; the Oxford shouts rose louder 
and louder and more and more jubilant, for 
victory with such a lead and only four minutes 
left for racing was an_ absolute’ certainty. 
And so the Oxford crew, having taken the Cambridge 
water on the Middlesex side, went sailing gaily along 
towards Mortlake unconscious of their doom. As 
the Cambridge crew, however, passed under the 
crowded railway bridge, Mr. Pitman nerved himself 
for a desperate effort. He picked up his stroke, and, 
gallantly backed up by his men, rowed twenty-one 
in the first half-minute and forty in the full minute. 
The gap began to close as though by magic; in a few 
more strokes Cambridge would bump their rivals. 
The Oxford coxswain became conscious of his danger. 
He ought to have given way gradually so as to get 
back to his own water. Instead of this he pulled his 
left-hand rudder-string hard, and brought his boat 
almost sheer athwart the tide. By the time he had 
straightened her Cambridge were nearly level,and from 
this point, rowing with renewed life, and conscious 
after all their dismal toil that victory was within 
their grasp, they drew away from the shattered 
Oxonians, and won the race by two-thirds of a 
length. This tremendous struggle brought the 
popular enthusiasm, as well it might, up to boiling 
point ; and, though there have been several proces- 
sional victories since then, at boiling point it has 
remained. It must not be forgotten, too, that 
both in 1890 and in 1891 a terrible struggle took 
place all the way. In the former year Oxford won 
by a bare length, in the latter by only half a length, 
after an extraordinary display of pluck on the part 
of the Cambridge stroke, Mr. Elin, which was 
equalled by a remarkably cool display of judgment 
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and “head” on the part of the Oxford stroke, Mr. Kent. 
Mr. Kent knew that one of his heavy men was weak, 
and that if he bustled his crew unduly he must 
abandon all hope of winning the race. He, therefore, 
laid himself out to row at as slow and steady a 
stroke as was compatible with gaining and just 
holding a slight lead. In spite of agonised appeals 
he quickened only at Chiswick, where he drew almost 
clear, and again at the finish, when Mr. Elin was 
making his last desperate bid for victory. It was a 
near thing, and must have cost a rare effort of 
self-abnegation to a stroke who, as a rule, rowed 
forty to the minute in preference to any other rate 
of stroke. 

If we may judge by what we have seen of the two 
crews, there seems to be a fair prospect of a good race 
on Wednesday next. Oxford have the heavier crew, 
and, if men are not only fit and well, but willing and 
courageous, extra weight over the long course means 
extra power. A week ago it was supposed to be 
Lombard Street to a china orange on the chances of 
Oxford. Since then, however, Cambridge in their 
new ship, a wonderfully fine specimen of old Jack 
Clasper's skill, have come on at a very rapid rate. 
They have shaken off the sloth that seemed at one 
time to weigh upon them like lead, and are now 
rowing a smart stroke with comfort. One thing is 
certain. Deficient as they may be in some points, 
they are yet immeasurably superior in “form” to 
the crews that have of late years come from Cam- 
bridge. Oxford have had greater experience, they row 
longer and steadier, and their clean finish is likely to 
stand them in good stead if there should be a head 
wind and lumpy water in Corney Reach. In any 
case, the public appears to have made up its mind 
to take an interest not only in the race, but in the 
daily practice of the crews. Almost every day when 
the weather was fine, and sometimes even when 
winds were chill and the sky was overcast, vast 
crowds have assembled in front of the London 
Rowing Club and the Leander Club to see the two 
crews launch their ships or carry them back. Every 
day the stalwart and muscular youths from Oxford 
or Cambridge have borne their frail craft through 
an array of eager spectators that extended ten deep 
on each side from the Club rails to the water's 
edge. And what a motley, cheerful, enthusiastic 
crowd it is: watermen, working men in. corduroys, 
respectable middle-class fathers with their families, 
bicyclists, boating men from neighbouring clubs, 
mere loungers, and earnest critics—all are repre- 
sented. They know that in this particular contest 
they will see physical vigour trained by careful 
preparation to its highest pitch; they know that 
the sixteen oarsmen on whom they gaze have for 
weeks past lived a life of muscular toil on simple 
fare with only one desire—to do honour to their 
university and its traditions in noble open-air sport. 
There is no brutality in rowing. Men do not set out to 
kick or crush or batter one another into jellies. They 
strive by honest power in combination with graceful 
skill; and each one of them, moved not by any hope 
of reward, or fear of punishment, but only by a spirit 
of loyal and eager emulation for the glory of his 
colour, sits down to do his very utmost in one of the 
severest contests that men have devised for physical 
prowess. And the populace are not chary of their 
acknowledgments. Last year as the Oxford crew 
during its practice passed under Hammersmith 
Bridge a working-man in a boat hailed one of the 
Oxford Titans by name, “ Goit, my boy,” he shouted, 
“let ‘er ‘ave it. You're my nimesike, and we all 
love yer!” —and the sentiment was vehemently 
applauded by his companions and the crowd on 
the bank. Thus do the gods of the gallery shout 
to Mrs. Bancroft, or any of their popular favour- 
ites. Strange as it may appear to theorists, the 
youths thus cheered and honoured are not spoilt by 
the applause. In the main they work honestly with 
books as well as with oar; they take their degrees 
in due course, and settle down into chambers or par- 
sonages or city offices, without fuss or ostentation. 





Long may the popularity of this great contest con- 
tinue and increase amongst us! 
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ASIA MINOR. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, March 12, 1893. 

AM loth to believe in diabolical plots to ruin 

innocent people, for it generally turns out that 
the simplest explanation of mysterious political 
movements is the true one. But Turkey is an 
exception to all general rules. It often happens here 
that the most improbable theory is the most likely 
to be true. When the news first reached me of the 
demonstration in Asia Minor it did not occur to me 
as possible that it might be a plot against the 
Armenians rather than an Armenian demonstration 
against the Government; and when this explanation 
was suggested it did not seem to me credible. 

In the case of the Bulgarian massacres the 
Turkish Government had a distinct political object 
in view, and they fostered an abortive attempt at 
revolution that they might have an excuse for 
terrorising the country before the outbreak of the 
Servian war; but there was no such obvious motive 
for creating disturbances in Asia Minor at this time, 
and even now I can hardly believe that the Sultan 
or the Grand Vizier can have had any hand in this 
matter. The evidence, however, is accumulating to 
prove that the Turkish officials in the interior are re- 
sponsible for the placards posted in Asia Minor, and 
that it was really a devilish plot to open the way 
for the massacre and plunder of the Armenians. As 
in Bulgaria, it may be that some Christians were led 
to take a part in this demonstration, but there is no 
evidence of it thus far, and, happily, no Armenians 
were induced to make any armed demonstration, so 
that there was no opportunity to massacre them, as 
far as we know; but hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
have been arrested and subjected to wholesale 
plunder. 

The evidence which has reached me of the hor- 
rible torture inflicted on some of the prisoners seems 
to be authentic and reliable; but the Turks have 
thus far been more successful than they were in 
Bulgaria in cutting off all communication with Con- 
stantinople. They confiscate the letters sent, and 
they do not allow any Armenian to leave for Con- 
stantinople. Very few have been able to come, and 
no official news has been received except the report 
of the American Consul now at Marsovan. There 
are no newspaper correspondents in that part of 
Turkey. The first reports of the American Consul 
were confiscated by the Turks en route, but a very 
full statement has at last been received. It appears 
that the chief actor in this plot is the military 
officer who now represents the Vali of Sivas at 
Marsovan, and who himself burned the American 
school at that place. He is a notorious Circassian 
brigand, who was for several years the terror of the 
country about Samsoun, and was tried for murder, 
convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
He was then pardoned, and appointed to office under 
the Vali of Sivas, with a special mission to look after 
the Armenians. He seems to have been invested 
with unlimited authority, and this plot seems to 
have been devised with the object of gaining glory 
at Constantinople and unlimited plunder from the 
Armenians. He made a very serious blunder when 
he included the American missionaries in his plan, 
although he openly boasted that he would get at 
least £500 out of them or drive them from the 
country. If he had let them alone, there would 
probably have been no Consular investigation, and 
the Armenians would have found no mercy. Now 
there is some hope that justice may be done them, 
although the Turkish Government has thus far 
yielded nothing, and supports the Vali of Sivas and 
his brigand Commissioner in their pretence of an 
Armenian insurrection under American patronage. 

It is to be hoped, however, that Sir Clare Ford, 
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who has been instructed from London to interest 
himself in the matter, will be able to bring the Turks 
to their senses. The American Government will, no 
doubt, insist upon the removal of this Circassian 
brigand, and obtain damages for the property 
destroyed. It will be for England to put a stop to 
the imprisonment, torture, and plunder of Armenians. 
These things are going on. The report of massacres 
I do not believe, although I have been assured by 
Turks having relations with the palace that at 
Cvesarea several thousand have been killed. It does 
not appear to me credible. If there is any truth in 
this story, so much the worse. So much the more 
reason for active intervention. If there have not 


» been massacres, the Government can take no credit 


for it after their own officials have placarded the 
Turkish villages with an appeal to the people to rise 
against the Christians. The credit is due to the good- 
nature of the Anatolian Turk, who has never treated 
his Christian neighbours as the Bulgarians were 
treated by the Turks of Roumelia. He makes an 
admirable soldier, but he manifests no inclination to 
rob or murder his neighbours. That is the special 
work of the Kurds, the Circassians, and the officials 
of the Government. 

It is a pity that no English paper has a corre- 
spondent here now who can go into Asia Minor and 
bring all this iniquity to light. He might be the 
means of enlightening the Sultan, as well as the 
people of Europe, as to the sort of government which 
is carried on in his name, and thus in one way or the 
other put an end to the miseries of the persecuted 
Armenians. It is certainly a disgrace to the Powers 
who signed the Treaty of Berlin that the Armenians, 
in the most quiet and peaceful part of the Empire, 
can be subjected to such treatment and be made the 
victims of such an official plot as this now appears 
to have been. It is possible that some Armenians 
may have been enticed into it, but it is certain that 
most of those arrested are innocent men. 





THE ASSASSIN’S KNIFE. 





“ peor my part,” said the Parson, “I think no 
private person is ever justified in taking a 
human life, except, of course, in self-defence.” 

“ Or in defence of the lives or liberties of others,” 
the Unblushing Radical observed as an amendment. 

“ Ur—quite so,” the Parson admitted somewhat 
dubiously. He hated to commit himself. 

“TI don’t see that,” the old Italian Revolutionist 
interjected, with ten extended fingers. (He had been 
a Mazzinist in his day, and hounded over half Italy.) 
“That seems to me to take for granted the prime 
idea of some diviner right in Governments than in 
the instincts of the people. Now, to my mind, the 
people are much more to be trusted of the two. 
Was it not so in Lombardy ? Is it not so in Ireland ? 
Why should a determination to put a given man to 
death be any the more just and right because it 
happens to proceed from a judge or a jury—one man 
and twelve men, if it comes to that—than because 
it happens to proceed from the deliberate moral 
conviction of any right-minded citizen? It’s the 
nature of the act itself, not the persons who are 
chosen to carry it out, that stamps its morality. 
We know now that Governments have no better 
right to put men to death, or to ordain under what 
circumstances they may be justly put to death, than 
any of the rest of us. For my part, I have known 
many so-called murders which were a great deal 
more justifiable than many so-called executions.” 

“What perfect English he speaks,” the Un- 
blushing Radical interposed, “and sound sense too, 
every word of it!” 

“T can’t agree with you,” the Parson answered. 
“In my opinion no Christian has a right to take the 
life of another, except in self-defence, or at the 
command of the magistrates.” (He was at that 
rudimentary stage of logical development, you 


see, when a man mistakes an iteration of his own 





opinion for an argument against his opponent's 
reasoning. Nine-tenths of humanity never get 
beyond it.) 

The old Italian brushed off the ash from his 
cigarette. ‘“ Well, I'll tell you a case,” he said, “that 
I remember in Padua.” He had the misfortune to be 
a foreigner, don’t you see,and admirably as he spoke 
our tongue (being married to an Englishwoman) he 
wasn’t yet aware that you musn’t argue with 
clergymen. 

He shut his eyes and drew his hand across his 
forehead, as if he actually recalled to sight the vivid 
incident he was going to relate to us. ‘I remember 
one day,” he began,“ when I was a mere boy, an 
Austrian colonel, on an iron-grey charger, was 
galloping at full speed through the Mercato dei 
Frutti, in the centre of Padua—you know the way 
they used to ride—tippeta-tip, tippeta-tip, through 
the crowded parts of the town, clank, clank, on the 
paved streets, as if the world belonged to them. The 
people with their baskets scattered wide on either 
hand. ‘ Ho, ho, look out there! The Tedesco is upon 
you!’ Helter-skelter, right and left, quick as lightning 
they cleared the way for him. Either that, or be run 
down! We didn’t know it then, but ‘twas the 
survival of the swiftest. And on the Austrian rode, 
through the midst of the market people—whip in 
hand, spur at flank—his horse’s hoofs throwing 
up spattered mud on either side into the faces of the 
women. 

“ A dog ran at his heels—a great Austrian dog, 
the right companion for such men—a sort of ferocious 
bloodhound. (And nowadays Italians have a Triple 
Alliance! Well, well; we won't think of it.) A boy 
was passing by on his way from school with a much 
smaller dog—a little Italian dog, slender, shivering, 
sensitive —the very contrast to the bloodhound. 
The big brute of an Austrian turned sharply upon 
him with one snap and worried him. His jaws were 
like a vice. He almost killed him. The lad was a 
gentle lad—the kind that never hurt dog or man 
in his life before; but he couldn’t stand by and see 
the innocent little greyhound eaten up alive by that 
great iron-jawed monster. He picked up a stone 
from the street and flung it at the bloodhound. It 
hit the big dog on the head. The creature howled 
with pain. Then the colonel turned and saw it. 
‘Twas a good sharp blow. The big dog fell over 
and died on the spot. We held our breaths and 
waited. It was a righteous retribution. 

“ But the colonel was furious. He seized the lad, 
who belonged, as it happened, to one of the best 
families in Padua, and taking him to the Guard- 
house, ordered him at once thirty blows on the 
cavaletto. Ah, you don’t know what that means? 
Thank God for your ignorance then! They stripped 
that delicate, gently-nurtured boy—by an Act of the 
legally-constituted authority, mind you—and they 
set him upright on that infernal machine, and there 
they gave him ninety strokes of the bastinado. 
Ninety, I say, though the sentence was thirty, 
because each blow is counted at three strokes. He 
crouched, trembling, and awaited them. Three- 
quarters of the way through the surgeon in attend- 
ance cried, ‘Halt! The criminal is fainting. They 
took him off the cavaletto. He was dead, stone 
dead. Pain and terror had killed him. 

“ No redress, of course: he was only an Italian. 

“Next day the colonel was sitting with some of 
his fellow-officers, sipping his vermouth outside the 
Caffe Pedrocchi. He was dressed in all his best, 
hussar coat on his shoulders, with arms flying loose, 
for it happened to be a festa. 

“Suddenly, a man appeared by the officers’ side 
and offered them for sale a box of matches. He was 
poorly dressed, like one of these street miserables. 
The colonel motioned him away with an impatient 

wave of his hand. Quick as lightning the man 
sprang forward, and drawing a poniard plunged it 
into the colonel’s bosom. It went straight to his 
heart. Ah, Dio, it was good to see the red blood 
spurt out—gurgle, gurgle, gurgle! The colonel fell 
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dead. The man lifted his cloak and displayed his 
face for a second. We all of us saw it: twas the 
father of the boy the colonel had murdered. 

“He disappeared at once, before anybody could 
arrest him. Then he got away safe to England. The 
Austrians were afraid to ask for his extradition. 
But the boy was dead, and the man’s heart was 
broken.” 

The Unblushing Radical drew a deep breath. “I 
call that,” he said, “ not only a just but an obligatory 
assassination.” 

“You seem to speak with warmth about it, 
Signor,” the Parson murmured, half in doubt what 
else to remark. 

“Yes, I do,” the old man answered, drawing one 
wrinkled hand across his white moustache; “for 
that boy was my brother ; and the man who executed 
justice on the colonel, my father.” 

“There's much to be said,” quoth the Parson, “ on 


side: st questions.” ~ 
both sides of most question GRANT ALLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE IRISH LITERARY SOCIETY. 

Sir,—The friendly and very interesting article which you 
devoted in your last number to the Irish Literary Society en- 
courages me to hope that you will let me say something of our 
aims and methods to the many Irish readers of THe SPEAKER, 
and to the many English readers who take a sympathetic interest 
in things Irish. The Society was formally constituted, under the 
presidency of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, on May 12th, 1892. 
Since that time we have been industriously collecting fands 
sufficient to enable us to take and furnish our reading rooms in 
Bloomsbury Mansion without laying any burden on the funds 
that might acerue from prospective subseriptions. Thishaving been 
accomplished, we held the inaugural meeting at which Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke delivered the lecture on which you have commented. 
At a garden party at which Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holiday very 
kindly entertained the Society last summer, Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy summoned us to aid in the important publishing enterprise 
which he has been long meditating; and these two addresses may 
be said to contain the chart of our future labours. A course of 
monthly lectures, free to all members, will at once be set on 
foot. r Alfred Perceval Graves will, on April 12th, speak to 
us of Irish songs, and in the musical illustration of this lecture 
an eminent Irish artist, who is a member of the Society, has 
kindly offered to assist. On May 3rd Mr. Lionel Johnson will 
lecture on “The Irishman of Fiction,” and Mrs. S. Bryant 
promises us a paper for June 7th on “ The Heroic Ideal of the 
Gael.” We have also made what seemed to some of us the rather 
daring experiment of establishing a class for the study of the 
Irish language. It is to be under the direction of one of the 
best of living Gaelic scholars, Mr. T. J. Flannery, and no less 
— fifteen applicants have already enrolled themselves as his 
pupils. 

In labouring for what may be called the ideal or spiritual 
nationality of Ireland, we seck to unite all Irishmen, irrespective 
of creed or polities. The Society offers one of the very few 
fields in which Irishmen may meet on perfectly neutral ground 
to work for their common country. “Irishman” means anyone 
who, in addition to sympathy with our objects, possesses any 
distinet share of Irish blood or descent. I may say, however, 
that owing to the unexpected and very gratifying interest with 
which our doings have been regarded by many persons who can 
by no stretch of interpretation be called Irish, a proposal will be 
submitted to the next general meeting, March 30th, for the 
creation of a new class of associate members, who may be of any 
nationality, and who will have all the privileges of ordinary 
members except that of sitting on the General Committee. 

In our canting rooms we provide writing materials, ete., for 
members, and they can have letters addressed to them there. 
We hope that our rooms may prove a pleasant and convenient 
centre of intercourse. Our work has a social as well as a literary 
side. Mr. Leeky once said that no young Irishman could render 
& greater service to his country than by gaining the friendship 
of another Irishman of a different creed from his own—and this, 
be it remembered, generally means a different political persuasion 
too. I shall not think that the Society has come into existence 
for nothing if it simply affords the opportunities for doing the 
services which Mr. Lecky rated so highly.—Truly yours, 

T. W. Rotieston (Hon. See. Irish Literary Society). 
Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart Street, W.C. ‘ ‘ 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 
Str,— Mr. Beesly’s letter in your last issue suggests a remark 
or two. If it shows “want of delicacy” in Members of Parlia- 
ment to advocate, or vote for, payment of members, it would 





surely show an equal want of delicacy in members to seek offices 
which carry emoluments; and yet this is done to a very large 
extent. And, curiously enough, those who hold such paid 
offices are very generally opposed to the payment of others 
for what are no less public services ! 

With reference to the limit of the payment to members who 
have a less income than £400 a year, and the obligation resting 
upon such to declare their cireumstances before their nomina- 
tion, allow me to point out that this would be a most pernicious 
system. The poorer man would be placed at a disadvantage at 
once, for the economical question would be raised, and would be 
worked with effect by the partisans of the richer candidate. 
It cannot be denied that such considerations weigh unduly with 
too large a number of the electorate. It must be payment to all 
or none. Those who advocate payment of meadhens do so, for 
the most part, with a view to securing a fairer representation of 
the masses of the people in the House of Commons. The purse 
has been the primary qualification for Parliament too long. 
This has led to the return of a large number of men who have 
been only in partial sympathy with the aims and aspirations of 
their constituents, and has certainly paved the way for the 
establishment of an Independent Labour Party, the effect of 
which can only be mischievous. What is wanted is that every 
constituency should be able to choose the man who will be the 
best representative irrespective of the amount of his pecuniary 
means. This can only be brought about by payment of members. 
The chief danger of such a scheme is the possibility of increasing 
the number of candidates in a locality ; but this danger will be 
absolutely destroyed by requiring that a candidate shall have 
a requisition to stand signed by a certain number of electors, 
and by providing for a second ballot, which will guarantee (as is 
not the case now) that, however many are in the field in the final 
issue, the chosen of the majority shall go to Parliament.—I am, 
ete., 


York. F. Sypney Morsis. 


THE CONTEMPT FOR PARLIAMENT. 


Srr,—In the thoughtful and suggestive article in this week’s 
SPEAKER the writer seems to have treated Mr. Keir Hardie 
with secant justice. If Mr. Keir Hardie be taken as the type of 
those who, with little knowledge and less experience, hastily 
condemn a system whose intricate and delicate machinery they 
fail to understand, nothing remains to be said. But there must 
be many who, having regarded from the ~.tside the system of 
government by party with conventional awe and reverence, 
when admitted within the magic circle, have felt a sense of dis- 
illusion. 

The truth is, the theory of government by party is very 
different from the practice. In theory nothing can be more 
alluring than the settlement of every question on its merits, 
after full and adequate discussions in which representatives of all 
classes and interests have taken part. But in practice argu- 
ments are apt to go down before consideration of party necessities 
and party tactics, and an assembly two-thirds of whom have not 
stayed for the debate can hardly be said to vote upon the merits 
of a question. Doubtless the party system has worked well, and 
is therefore entitled to our respect ; but if we would defend and 
preserve it, we should address ourselves to its real and sub- 
stantial, and not its fancied and theoretical, merits. It is a 
commonplace that the party system has succeeded because the 
English people are not partisans. Mr. Keir Hardie would have 
us ome partisans, and his contempt for a system which 
compels—if it is to work—studious moderation and good-temper 
is surely not misplaced.—Your obedient servant, CHB 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W., bg laa 

March 4, 1893. 


PAPIST AND PROTESTANT IN IRELAND. 


Srr,—I have read with pleasure the letter of “J. E. H. 8.” 
in your issue of last Saturday. Will you allow me—a weekly 
reader—a word on my own account ? am a tolerant, because 
I believe the peace, the well-being of the world, depend on 
toleration. Extremists always come into collision—the tolerant 
never, because, without sacrifice of principle, they give and take. 
My neighbours know of my “tolerance,” and because of it I 
have many friends—friends both spiritual and temporal. Friend 
First asks me if I am a‘** Home Raler.” I say “No!” He asks 
“Why?” I answer, “ Because there is no element of 
temporal prosperity in Ireland: no coal, no iron, ete., nothing 
but rain — rain, producing grass, and grass sheep and oxen. 
But sheep and oxen are a very small item in a 
nation’s temporal prosperity. I think, therefore, we ought to 
hold on to the wealthy country. A man with a penny in his 
pocket should not dissolve partnership with his fellow-partner 
who counts his gold by millions. This opinion of mine, I admit, 
may be set aside, because I am neither a commercial or 
monetary expert. Friend Second asks me, Do I think, should 


the Home Rule Bill pass, that the Papist would persecute the 
Protestant ? I think quite the contrary. I am a Papist of sixty 
years’ standing, and I have never, up to this, done a Protestant 
even one uncivil turn. I don’t profess to be a model Papist. I 
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am a sample of the Papist class. The vast majority of 
Papists would deal with Protestants as I do—kindly. Friend 
Third asks me, Would “ Home Rule” lead to civil war ? 
Certainly not. I know a lot of Protestants, but I have never 
come across one who would care to come into collision with four 
Papists. Again, though I do not admire the spiritual wisdom of 
Protestants, I do admire the mundane. Assuredly they would 
shun the “thin red line!”’ Friend Fourth asks me “ What I 
would do should the Home Rule Bill pass?” My answer is— 
“T would tell my Protestant friends, if distrustful, to come to 
me, and that I would, to the very best of my ability, secure 
them fair play. But I would also add that this assurance was 
needless, because I never knew a Papist who did not esteem a 
Protestant to be both ‘a man and a brother.’ ”’—Your insertion 
of this letter will largely oblige yours, 
Mareh 13th, 1893. SacERDOS HIBERNICUS. 


WHY NOT TAX AMUSEMENTS? 


Srr,—Pray give me space wherein to make a suggestion in 
connection with the financial aspect of the various proposals 
for the relief of poverty in old age. The question of cost is 
one of the chief obstacles to the acceptance of most of these 
schemes. Mr. Charles Booth’s (to name one of the most notable) 
would, it appears, require £17,000,000, though Mr. John Morley, 
in his speech on pension proposals, put the expense at £10,000,000, 
In a leader on Mr. Morley’s speech, the Daily News condemned 
any proposition to raise that amount by taxation of the necessaries 
of life, such as sugar, tea, ete., or from the income tax; and 
remarked that “ nobody has suggested any practical means of 
raising this enormous sum.” For ten years I have been advo- 
cating a new source of revenue, which, in my opinion, would 
meet this difficulty. It is a proportional stamp duty of one 
penny in the shilling on the price of tickets of admission to 
theatres, music-halls, and “ gate-money” race meetings, which 
would probably realise a considerable portion of the amount 
required for any scheme decided upon. In every European 
country except England amusement is taxed for the benefit of 
the poor, and pensions for the destitute aged certainly come 
within that category. Such taxation was first proposed by me 
as a substitute for existing imposts on food and trade. The 
London County Council, requiring a fiscal duty in lieu of the 
relinquished Coal Dues, the suggested taxation of public amuse- 
ment was brought under their notice ; but on its formation the 
majority of the Council returned were pledged to the taxation 
of land values and betterment. 

There are no statistics of the public attendance at places of 
amusement. I note, however, that an average of nine years’ 
receipts from the municipal tax upon the 27 theatres of Paris 
amounted to £102,000 per annum. Mr. Hollingshead, in a 
return to the Home Secretary, gave the number of places of 
amusementas follows:—Theatres, 259, music-halls, 637 ; concert- 
halls, ete., 990; making a total of 1,886 places capable of seating 
1,764,890 persons. These numbers are doubtless much diminished 
since the establishment of County Couneils, many places closing 


in preference to making the alterations required in the interests - 


of public safety; but if 27 Parisian theatres yield from a 10 per 
cent. duty £102,000 revenue yearly, it is evident that 1,886 (or 
whatever less number there may now be) places of amusement, 
after making every allowance for the majority of them not being 
continuously open, would produce from a duty of 8} per cent. a 
revenue running into millions; and, if the duty resulting from 
proprietary exhibitions (such as held for several years at Earl’s 
Court and at Addison Road), race meetings, betting rings, ete., 
is taken into account, there is little doubt that the proceeds 
would, even at the rate mentioned, amount to a large proportion 
of the sum required. For such a laudable purpose the suggested 
percentage might be raised, say, to twopence in the shilling, 
which would double the revenue. The money expended in youth 
and middle-age on pleasure would thus be made to provide 
pensions for the unfortunate in old age. 

The subject of taxing public amusement has been con- 
sidered by several Chancellors of the Exchequer, and the only 
objection in official quarters, I understand, was that my estimate 
of the revenue to be realised by it was excessive; and that it 
presented technical and other difficulties which would have to 
be overcome before such a measure could be carried into practice. 
It is very possible that the first point urged is correct. Ted 
ing the second point mentioned, I may state that for nearly 
twenty-two years I was practically concerned as a revenue 
official in the charging and enforcement of every kind of inland 
duty and licence, and it does not appear to me that the proposed 
duty would involve greater difficulties than attended many duties 
in existence, or would attach to any new duty. In fact the 
diffiealty would not be so great. A stamp duty is simplicity 
itself, compared, say, to the duty on beer, which necessitated 
taking the malt stocks of every malthouse in Great Britain, and 
the measurement and tabu'ation of every utensil in all the 
thousands of breweries in England and Scotland, as a preliminary, 
and the perpetual presence of officers ever afterwards, to carry 
out a most intricate system of charging duty. The tax could 
easily he collected in the form of a stamp duty. All lessees of 
places of amusement would be required to have their tickets of 





admission stamped with the amount of duty. Blank stamped 
forms for admission could be issued, on which the lessees could 
print the particulars they desired, such as “ Theatre Royal . 
Admit one to the Dress Cirele. Admission 5s. Duty 5d.” 
The supply of these blank stamped tickets might be entrusted 
to the distributors of stamps; or, as the number would be very 
great, their distribution might be confided to the local revenue 
officials. If the bond of responsible sureties were given, the 
tickets might be issued without prepayment. A special form 
of embossed stamp would enable the exact amount of revenue 
derived from this tax to be known. The Zoological Gardens, 
the Tower of London, museums, picture-galleries, lectures, 
readings, and exhibitions of an improving educational tendency, 
would not be included. Performances for any charity to be 
charged duty, which might be returned on counterparts of the 
admission tickets sold being produced, and the amount handed 
to the charity stated. “Complimentary” or “free admissions” 
printed as such, which are sometimes distributed freely when a 
theatre can only be filled by “ paper,” might be exempted from 
stamp-duty, if considered desirable. 

The other tax proposed is a precisely similar stamp-duty on 
tickets of admission to all “ gate-money ” race meetings (that is, 
meetings where money is paid for admission to the race-course), 
and also on the tickets of admission to betting-rings and en- 
closures. I need not here say more of the advantage of such 
taxes than that they possess the essentials and fulfil all the 
accepted conditions of good taxes. They are unobjectionable and 
sound, judged by every principle of taxation. They would be 
easy of imposition and edinaiinn, and would bear with equitable 
pressure on all classes, 

Let me, in conclusion, mention a few of the favourable opinions 
which have been already expressed on the principle of taxin 
amusement. The Duke of Argyll considers that *‘ taxes whic 
are infinitesimally small, raised over a wide area, and depend 
upon voluntary action, are unquestionably taxes which are the 
least felt.” The late Lord Iddesleigh was of opinion that “ the 
taxes proposed might well commend themselves to a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.’ The late Lord Addington (whose life-long 
efforts for the reform of the income tax will be remembered) 
wrote me, “I consider your proposal to tax theatres and other 
places of amusement to be sound in principle, and free from any 
objection that I can imagine. A tax on amusements would be 
levied on superfluities—it would be spontaneously supplied, and 
be easily collected. I would recommend that its operation be 
earefully estimated, and its advocacy entrusted to some in- 
fluential Member of Parliament, if Finance Ministers remain 
indifferent to a scheme largely entitled to their consideration.” 
The Earl of Meath “ highly approved of the proposal to tax the 
more luxurious forms of amusement.” To Lord Compton, M.P., 
the idea seemed “ worthy of the most serious consideration.” 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P., thought that if the public would 
adopt it “a considerable revenue might be derived from it.” 
The plan he regarded * as good in principle.” The late Deputy- 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, Adam Young, C.B., 
thought the proposal “an ingenious one.” The occupant of the 
Cambridge Chair of Political Eeonomy, Professor Marshall, 
wrote that * The taxation of public amusement is not without 
many recommendations.” The Oxford Professor of Political 
Economy, the late Bonamy Price, could “see no objection to the 

rinciple of the proposed new forms of taxation. Amusement, 
Fike luxuries, are naturally fair subjects for taxation.” Professor 
Leone Levi considered the suggestion “a good one.” Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P., thought something in the line suggested would be 
“a real national benefit.” 

Many newspapers have similar opinions. With one of these 
I will conclude. Truth, whose proprietor, Mr. Labouchere, M.P., 
cannot by any be regarded as prejudiced against theatrical 
enterprises, remarked, “ Practically the tax would fall on the 
frequenters of theatres, for the amount would be added to the 
price entrance, and we can conceive of no more legitimate tax 
than one levied on pleasure-goers for the benefit of the poor.” 

MALTUS QUESTELL HOLYOAKE. 











A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE CLASSICAL SPIRIT IN PROSE. 
HOUGH I have not yet read M. Auguste 
Angellier’s “ Robert Burns: Vie et (Zuvres,” 
I know him to be a fine critic from a single para- 
graph that the reviews have quoted. “The style 
of Burns,” says M. Angellier, “is admirable; it is 
perfect. By the clearness and solidity of his con- 


struction, the exact proportion between expression 
and thought, his contempt of ornamentation, the 
sober tone of his words, the simple vigour, strength 
and compactness of his phrases, he ranks perhaps 
as the most classic writer in English literature. 
This place he also occupies by reason of his mode- 
rate language, which never aims too high nor too 
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deep, which is always concrete, and which, as in 
the ancients, clothes even elevated ideas in a solid 
and terrestrial form.” : 

Now that Burns is “the most classic writer in 
English literature” may be disputed. Anyhow, the 
assertion wears a bullying face, and when confronted 
with it one instinctively takes a step back and looks 
about for weapons of defence. That Burns is a 
classical writer of the first order we will cheerfully 
grant: more we will not concede so long as we have 
Milton's “ Areopagitica,”’ or Defoe’s “ Journal of the 
Plague,” or Thackeray's “Barry Lyndon,” or 
Newman's “ Apologia,” to object to M. Angellier. 
But whether right or wrong in his application of it, 
M. Angellier has given us in the above passage a 
capital definition of the classical spirit in literature, 
and one that would be well worth a cool hour’s study. 

In the first place, writing, to be classical, should 
be clearly and solidly constructed, and should keep 
an exact proportion between thought and expression. 
In theory everybody admits this. Again, in theory 
everybody admits the necessity of restraint, of 
sobriety, and contempt of mere ornamentation. 
The first reviewer who comes to hand will tell us 
that in their use or neglect of restraint lie the 
reasons why Matthew Arnold and Newman are 
classical writers, and Carlyle and Ruskin any- 
thing but classical. Mr. Marzials, the other day, in 
the short Life of Thackeray he contributed to the 
“Great Writers” series (London: Walter Scott), 
found an excellent illustration of the classical spirit 
in the story of Newman’s last sermon at Littlemore. 
He tells how the preacher, whose theme was “ The 
Parting of Friends,” began simply, touching upon 
the various partings described in the Bible, and 
finally quoting Christ's cry, “O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, that killest the prophets and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee!” “So far,” says 
Mr. Marzials, “there was nothing unusual in the 
discourse. It consisted for the most part of texts 
of Scripture. But at this point there came for a 
moment a deepening of the tone, and a passage, 
slightly ambiguous in form, though strongly marked, 
which might apply to Jerusalem or to the Church 
of England. Not, however, till the very end did the 
pent-up feeling of the situation find full expression.” 
And he goes on to describe the compelling effect of 
that noble, yet exquisitely simple, peroration be- 
ginning “And O, my brethren, O kind and affec- 
tionate hearts, O loving friends, should you know 
anyone whose lot it has been, by writing or by 
word of mouth, in some degree to help you thus to 
act. A better illustration of the rhetorical 
value of restraint could hardly have been chosen. 

But what chiefly pleases me in M. Angellier’s 
definition—because its constancy in all “ classical” 
writing is so frequently ignored—is his insistence 
on the concrete. I know no piece of work more 
thoroughly successful in its way than Defoe’s 
“ Journal of the Plague.” It is pure fiction, and you 
probably sit down to its perusal well aware of this ; 
but if the story does not capture all your prejudice 
in the first five pages, then I had almost said you 
have no business to be handling books at all. The 
secret of its success is the secret of all the best 
writing, the secret indeed of the human intellect, 
. which, like Antzeus, loses its strength when lifted 
off solid ground. Our imaginations may “stretch 
out towards the infinite,”, but after all we can 
only speak in terms of the senses, and test our 
language by comparisons which the senses supply : 
for we have no other. If we speak at large of 
matters beyond, it must be in metaphor, and can 
only persuade by “clothing our ideas in a solid 
and terrestrial form.” If we consider it, I think we 
shall find the imperative charm of Newman's 
“ Apologia” to lie in this, that though the issues 
around and above the book are supernatural and in 
the highest degree exalted, the actual argument is 
a masterly handling and arrangement of mundane 
facts, and deals with nothing beyond the range of 
human observation and experience. 





Of course, the value of the concrete in literature 
is no discovery of M. Angellier. Robert Louis 
Stevenson pointed it out very early in his career, in 
his essay on Thoreau, in “ Familiar Studies.” “ The 
true business of literature,” said he, “is with narra- 
tive; in reasoned narrative, and there alone, that art 
enjoys all its advantages, and suffers least from its 
defects. Dry precept and disembodied disquisition, 
as they can only be read with an effort of abstraction, 
can never convey a perfectly complete or a perfectly 
natural impression. Truth, even in literature, must 
be clothed with flesh and blood, or it cannot tell its 
whole story to the reader.” 

“ All this is very true,” you may say, “ but what 
does it lead to?” Well, it has led one novel-writer, 
at any rate, to the conclusion that instead of taking 
it complacently for granted with Mr. Howells that 
the art of prose narrative is “ growing,” we had better 
retrace our steps very humbly and sit at the feet of 
Defoe. For, as far as I can see, the modern novel 
is attempting to do almost everything but that for 
which it is fitted. Take, for instance, the present 
fashion of describing scenery. It is quite imane: a 
tenth-rate painter can in five minutes produce a 
livelier image of any given landscape than the best 
of us could furnish forth in five years. Homer 
managed with a few constant epithets: but we 
poor moderns must stagger about in our 
books like Jack-in-the-Greens overladen with mis- 
placed vegetation. The change began somewhere 
between Fielding and Scott. There is no scenery in 
Fielding. In Scott, as Mr. Stevenson points out, we 
become suddenly conscious of a background. By the 
time we reach Victor Hugo and Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer this background has become oppressive. One 
wishes the unhappy Gilliat had read his Boswell and 
been fortified with Dr. Samuel Johnson's fine 
contempt for climatic variations. Since Victor Hugo 
the nuisance has become ubiquitous : and one wonders 
what future critics will say to all this prattle about 
scenery when the fashion shall have died down. 

But a fuller discussion of this and one or two 
adjacent topics may be left for another week. Mr. 
Kipling assures us in verse that there are very many 
ways of constructing tribal lays— 

“ And Every Single One Of Them Is Right ” 


—which doesn’t, I submit, prevent some being better 
than others. But just now the sun is shining, and, 
like a good citizen of the Victorian age, I must walk 
forth to admire scenery. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 
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THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 

THe PARTITION OF ArrRica. By J. Seott Keltie, Assistant- 
Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. With 
twenty-one Maps. London: Edward Stanford. 

FFNHE idea and plan of Mr. Keltie’s book are happy 

and seasonable. Africa, whose north-eastern 
corner was the home of the oldest civilisation known 
to history, and whose whole northern coast line was 

dotted with Phoenician and Greek Colonies from a 

very early date, kept her interior for the most part 

unexplored and untouched by European enterprise 
or conquest till thirty or forty years ago. Now 
within the last two decades nearly every part of 
that interior has been in a sense appropriated by 
one of the great civilised Powers either in the form 
of direct annexation, or of protectorate, or of that 
vague but nevertheless very significant kind of claim 
to which the name “Sphere of Influence’’ has been 
given. To trace not only this recent process, but 
the relation to it of those earlier claims—some of 
which, and particularly that of Portugal, date as 
far back as the fifteenth century—is the object of 
the treatise, which has almost the same _ scope, 
though it pursues a more expressly historical method 
than Mr. Silva White's excellent “ Development of 
Africa,” published a yearago. Theauthor has wisely 
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considered that the later process could not be fitly 
dealt with unless some account were given of the 
earlier one; and, therefore, while the latter 350 pages 
are devoted to the Partition of our own days, the 
first ninety sketch what was done by the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and the English down to 1815. 

The execution of this large design leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Mr. Keltie is apt to be rather 
thin in his history, as appears from his references to 
the Carthaginians and Herodotus and the Turks in 
the earlier pages, as well as from his uncritical 
acceptance of Professor Seeley’s theory regarding 
the wars of last century. He has no very clear 
ideas of the legal nature of the so-called “ Sphere 
of Influence,” and scarcely seems to realise that it 
gives the Power claiming it no positive title, and, 
in fact, nothing more than a right to require the 
abstention of the other Power or Powers with whom 
a treaty has been made, while its assumption has no 
effect at all either upon other Powers not parties to 
the treaty, or upon the native occupants of the soil. 
He has not given nearly so full an account of the 
various stages in the progress of independent ex- 
ploration — from Mungo Park downwards — as is 
needed to comprehend the subsequent and more 
purely political part of the story; while in his 
references to very recent events, such as_ the 
Parliamentary history of the Uganda question, 
there are some material omissions and some highly 
improbable guesses as to matters which have not 
yet been revealed to the world. It is a serious 
though a common error, and one which Mr. 
Keltie might have been expected to avoid, to say 
(as he appears to do) that the Act of the Brussels 
Slave Trade Conference of 1891: imposed upon this 
country the obligation of taking effective means 
to suppress the slave trade in “British East 
Africa,” by which our author denotes the British 
sphere of influence, for the obligation was ex- 
pressly limited tothe protectorate. Mr. Keltie 
seems all through to treat a “sphere of influ- 
ence” as being equivalent to a protectorate, and in 
fact prints this latter word across the area of the 
two British spheres, though in point of public law 
the things are wholly different. 

Allowing for the deficiencies we have noted, the 
book is one of considerable interest and value, bring- 
ing together in a compendious shape a great deal of 
information most material to an appreciation of the 


political problems which the competing Powers— 


Britain, Germany, France, Italy, and Portugal—have 
now got to work out. We have been especially inte- 
rested by the concluding chapters, which present a 
concise view of the physical conditions of Africa as an 
area to be ruled and civilised and made profitable by 
commerce. Mr. Keltie’s eminence as a geographer is 
a guarantee of the care with which this part of the 
work has been done; nor do his annexationist ten- 
dencies blind him to the drawbacks which African 
colonisation has to encounter. His broad con- 
clusion is that, with the exception of the north- 
west corner, where the south European races 
find a climate not greatly hotter than their 
own, and of the extreme south, including the 
inland high grounds as far north as the Tropic 
of Capricorn, there is no part of the continent in 
which Europeans can work all the year round or 
rear a healthy progeny. In many places they may 
live and direct to some extent the labour of others, 
but they cannot become colonists like those of 
Canada or New Zealand. The future is, therefore, 
largely in the hands of the natives, and the main 
question is, What can be made of the natives, and of 
what will it profit a European Power to hold regions 
where it is necessary not only to introduce order 
and make railways, as we have done in India, but 
also to train the people to habits of persistent 
industry ? Men talk lightly of founding an African 


Empire to resemble the British Empire in India, for- 
getting that in India we found races accustomed for 
many centuries to patient labour, and needing 
nothing beyond the upper grades of a Governmental 





administration to secure peace and prosperity. In 
Africa these elements of progress are wanting; 
slavery has been the means of securing labour. The 
negroes of the Bantu as well as of the Guinea and 
Soudanese stocks seem to be centuries behind those of 
Bengal or of China ; so that it has already been neces- 
sary to import Indian coolies into South Africa and 
bring Chinese coolies to make the railway in the 
Congo State. Mr. Keltie is hopeful, pointing to the 
fact that in some few places of East Africa the blacks 
already work for hire. It is quite possible that 
in some generations their habits may materially 
change; the mere abolition of slavery and the 
diffusion of commerce tend to teach thrift and self- 
reliance. But it is also clear that a great deal of 
capital must be sunk not only in opening up com- 
munications, but also in forming new wants and 
tastes among the natives, before a really remunera- 
tive trade can spring up. Mr. Keltie rightly 
remarks that any such trade must rest not upon 
wild products, but upon the produce of systematic 
agriculture or of mining; and he might have added 
that it will be impossible for any large import trade 
to arise till the export trade has been the means of 
causing a sensible accumulation of wealth among the 
people. To the uncertainty as to native capacities a 
further uncertainty is added in our want of know- 
ledge as to the improvability of the malarious 
coast spots where Europeans must live in order to 
conduct the commerce and the possibility of forti- 
fying their constitutions against this impalpable 
poison. Something may be done—as much has 
been done in India—by the provision of accessible 
sanatoria ; and in this connection we should have 
liked to be told something about the region round 
Mount Kenia, where the area of lofty and healthy 
ground is said to be wider than that which surrounds 
Kilimanjaro. 

We must not forget to bestow a word of praise 
on the numerous and very instructive maps. They 
alone would make it worth the while of whoever 
cares for the topics dealt with to procure Mr. Keltie’s 
volume. It is a pity he has not included in it a 
short précis of the provisions of the chief recent 
international instruments, such as those of the 
Brussels Slave Trade Conference and the Anglo- 
German Agreement of 1890. These ought to find a 
place in the next edition. 





REVOLUTIONARY ELOQUENCE. 
Frencu Revouivtion. Edited by 
Two vols. Oxford: The Clarendon 


THE ORATORS OF THE 
H. Morse Stephens. 
Press. 

Tue first perusal of these volumes disposed us so 
very much in their favour that it was not possible 
to express an opinion as forcibly as inclination 
urged until many tests could be applied to their 
contents; but it can now be advisedly stated that 
Mr. Stephens has produced a rarely valuable piece 
of good work—some 1,200 pages of it. It is not 
added with the object of lowering Mr. Stephens’s 
“History ” of the same revolution that he has his 
subjects here better in hand, and works more freely 
within himself. Apart from the important fact that 
some of the speeches are now published in a book 
for the first time, the introductions, commentaries, 
notes, biographies, and so forth, are almost wholly 
admirable. Minor blemishes are, it is true, numer- 
ous ; but they are subordinate, and a proper revision 
will easily discover them. 

Danton is the hero of these volumes, and Mr. 
Stephens’s present view of him is in general much 
firmer, and closer to the real nature and deeds of 
that almost great man, than the earlier opinions 
expressed in the two published volumes of his 
“ History”; though that he should still suggest that 
Robespierre (ii. 296) was in any way a greater man 
than Danton, passes. Norcan Mr. Stephens yet clear 
his mind of the quaint idea that Danton ought to 
have stopped the September 1792 massacres. As 
Danton said in the Convention :— 
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“ No human power was in a position to arrest the flood of the 
national vengeance . . . no human power could slake the revolu- 
tionary thirst, could abate that rage which inflamed the whole 
body of a great people—a people that had never had justice from 
those greatest of culprits,” the massacred, And in fact he went, 
he had to go, with the eurrent. ‘The just man grants no 
pardon to the wicked.” “ Every day an aristocrat, a scoundrel, 
must pay his forfeits with his head.” ‘To triumph over our 
external foes, we must put to death our internal enemies.” 
“ Were we to overdo justice, we should be lending arms to the 
enemy.” And again: “ Never was a throne shattered that the 
splinters did not wound some honest citizens; and these disasters 
are but the sequel of that national fever that has worked miracles 
at which posterity will be astounded.” 


As well ask the physicists to still an earthquake 
as blame Danton, giant though he were, for not 
stopping those massacres of the carnivorous 
(carnassier) blood-loving Parisian “coupeurs de 
tétes.” For, to take some more of his own Bismarckian 
sayings, “a nation in revolution is like the molten 
brass that boils and refines itself in the crucible ;” 
“a revolution cannot be made geometrically ;” and 
again: “ Fear not,O France! Liberty must boil until 
all the scum is worked off.” 

It is an incalculable advantage to have all the 
speeches here in French (in which, however, there 
are many occasional errors—chiefly, one descries, 
undetected blunders in the early originals). Thus 
the reader has the pleasure of picking out, as he goes 
along, the true words of Danton’s famous sayings— 
for here the limits of our notice must confine us 
mainly to that one name: 


“There is no composition with tyrants. You cannot strike 
at kings except you strike at the head. I vote for the death 
of the tyrant.” “They threaten you with kings! You have 
thrown them down the gage—a gage that is the head of a 
king!” “ Liberty has grown fat on the blood of the tyrant.” 
“ Liberty has ever been built up from the base.” “ When you 
sow in the immense field of the Republic you must not count the 
cost of the seed.” “ What! you have an entire nation fora lever, 
reason for a fulerum, and you have not yet upturned the 
worll!” “To overcome the enemies of our country, we must 
show de laudace, encore de l'audace, toujours de l’andace, and 
France is saved ” (2nd September 1792). 

Danton was a nobler man than Napoleon, but not 
well outfitted by nature or education for the chief 
part. Had he been a soldier, instead of a lawyer— 
the profession he abhorred—a grander issue might 
have come of his undoubted ambition. But he was 
indolent by temperament and in his tastes; he 
was even cordial and domestic. The drudgery of 
administration was repugnant to his undompted 
mind. He had none of the “lamentable assiduity ” 
of Robespierre; all his grandeur was spontaneous. 
This explains his resignation of the Ministry of 
Justice (in which, for a few weeks only, “I employed 
all the vigour of my character”), and also his retiring 
from the Committee of Public Safety (salut). The 
position of a great tribune of the people suited 
best with his genius, and he spoke and acted when 
the spirit heaved within him. Thus all his speeches 
were extempore, and he always threw all his vast 
energy into the breach: 

“ What matters my reputation ? 
name be dishonoured! What is it to me that they call me 
a drinker of blood? As for that, let us, if we must then, drink 
the blood of the enemies of humanity. Let us fight, let us 


conquer our freedom, and even if we all perish we shall go 
glorious to posterity.” 


Let France be free, and my 


He was too mighty, too dangerous, to be allowed 
to live in the wild-beast fights of the revolutionary 
pit, the people generally standing by with delight 
to see the party-chiefs devour each other. All these 
chiefs were pushed on at a terrible pace through life 
by life—truditur dies die; the adventurers who 
shoot Niagara in barrels must go with the whirl- 
pools. So with Danton. He it was that established 
and upheld the Terror; but when he began to think 
of recoiling from its excesses, of trying to stem the 
torrent he had loosed, the suspicions of his re- 
actionary ambition, which had long been entertained 
against him by the colder bloods and the more cruel 
—for Danton was, after all, more sanguine than 
sanguinary—were re-aroused, and he was surprised, 





pulled down, and gagged without a single accusation 
that would have borne calm examination, or that 
was even formulated or coherent. 

He had often been unsuccessfully attacked before 
the final assault; but in self-defence he was only 
eloquent and forcible, and scarcely tried or cared to 
grapple otherwise with his vague accusers. ‘ Don't 
talk so much, but reply,” said “a voice” once in the 
Convention; and another voice sang out the words, 
“And Cromwell?” “ You are much of a scoundrel 
to tell me I resemble Cromwell,’ shouted Danton, 
with his male stentor-throat or bull's roar, as con- 
temporaries described it. “I cite you before the 
nation!” It was “l'audace” that always pulled 
him through; and when at last the mean monster 
Robespierre, that poorly-animated imprimé, success- 
fully struck at him, it was in the dark, behind Saint- 
Just, and he took good care to arrest him first, and 
then prevent his being heard in self-defence. “Don’t 
forget to show my head to the people,” were his last 
words to Samson; “it’s worth looking at—elle est 
bonne & voir!” He was thirty-five. But once Danton 
had been hurriedly carted away to the knife, it be- 
came ridiculously easy to do for the rest, and sixteen 
weeks later the heads of Robespierre and Saint-Just 
followed his in the “ national collar,” as a document 
of the time calls the guillotine. 

It is good to read here in full the original venom- 
ous notes of Robespierre against Danton, and the 
wild and windy farrago of fallacies and coq-d-l'dne 
founded upon them by Saint-Just; and it is better 
still to follow these up with Barére’s subsequent 
report against both these worthies. 

One leading fact of the greatest significance, 
already referred to, is that Danton’s improvisations 
are the only “speeches” in these volumes; but the 
grand seigneur of the sans-culotterie, as Garat called 
him, never troubled to revise the reports of them, 
and thus we have, unfortunately, but fragments of 
his impassioned addresses. All the other “ orators” 
wrote and read harangues, and sermons with no end, 
rather than speeches; and the ingenuous student 
will here receive a great blow when he finds that 
Mirabeau's speeches were not his own—some twenty- 
nine of them have been traced to their authors—but 
were written for and read out by him. He was, in 
fact, to some extent “run” in the tribune by a knot 
of Genevan republicans; and his posthumous speech, 
read by Talleyrand in the Convention the day after 
his death, was wholly the actual work of one of 
these Genevese publicists, Etienne Salomon Reybaz. 

Mr. Stephens might make another good and very 
readable book out of the utterances, acts, and bio- 
graphies of the provincial “orators;” taking, for 
example, Chalier of Lyons for a type. Three port- 
folios are full of him in the Deschiens collection. 


A SCHOLAR ON A SCHOLAR. 


Isaac CasauBon, 1559-1614. By Mark Pattison. Second 
edition. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. London: H. Frowde. 
THE reissue of the late Mark Pattison’s “ Life of 
Casaubon” will be welcome to all who admire the 
author of the biography and the subject of his task. 
Casaubon is a deeply interesting figure. His life 
sheds a light on one of the most important sides 
of a most important period. Biographies such as 
this are the bypaths of history, sometimes cutting 
across the main road, sometimes proceeding side by 
side with it, sometimes diverging through tracks un- 
explored by the ordinary traveller. In this life of 
Casaubon we have a picture of the ideal scholar, 
the exact type of Browning's grammarian—weakly 
in frame, untiring in intellect, a grey spirit, yearn- 
ing with desire “to settle otis business and properly 
base ovin.” We see him plunged into the tumult of 
religious warfare, and dying an ecclesiastical pam- 
phleteer. But we have also a side-picture of the 


Republic of Geneva as governed by the Institutes of 
Calvin, its conduct of its University, and its struggle 
with the Dukes of Savoy ; of the ancient University 
of Montpellier, Protestant in the time of Casaubon, 
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but gradually falling under Catholic sway; of Henry 
of Navarre, his diplomatic religion and _ religious 
diplomacy ; of James I., his character and his court, 
and of the beginnings of Anglican theology during 
his reign. 

The materials for a biography of Casaubon are 
singularly rich and full. His own carefully kept 
“ Ephemerides,” his sixty volumes of “ Adversaria,” 
his life-long correspondence with Scaliger and other 
of his friends, and the memoirs of his contem- 
poraries enable us to form a truer idea of this 
unambitious and retiring personality than of any 
even of the most prominent figures in what was pre- 
eminently an age of stir, of movement, and of 
advance. Of this biography itself little need be 
said, save that it is all that could be expected or 
desired from a scholar of the nineteenth century 
writing the life of one of the greatest scholars of the 
sixteenth. It is uniformly excellent in style, and 
except for one curious aberration, the use of the 
phrase “eave ‘alf a brick,” dignified in tone. The 
materials have been thoroughly investigated, and are 
presented fully but without undue wealth of detail. 
The book is neither a series of impressions nor a 
record of facts, but a complete and vivid portrait, 
sympathetic in its judgment and acute in its re- 
flections—avoiding effusiveness in the eulogy of 
virtues and g censoriousness in the criticism of 
faults. 

The life of Casaubon naturally falls into two 
parts—his life at universities and his life at courts. 
In the former he is a scholar and a teacher; in the 
latter he is gradually metamorphosed into a theo- 
logian and a controversialist. Each of these periods 
are further marked by two striking contrasts. At 
Geneva there are neither books nor bookmen; life is 
cramped and views are narrow; one moves in an 
atmosphere of sternness and broad-brimmed hats. 
At Montpellier the life is that of sunny Southern 
France. The interest in the subjects of his teaching 
is absorbing. Men of all classes flocked to his 
lectures, though it must be confessed that their 
enthusiasm was as overwhelming and unsatisfying 
as that with which some places greet a University 
Extension lecture. So great was the appreciation of 
his studies that he had no leisure to pursue them, and 
he relieves his mind in the pages of his diary by 
objurgating his friends as the enemies of his time. 
His royal patrons also present an interesting con- 
trast. Henry—as ignorant of letters as he was 
skilful and effective as a man of the world and a 
statesman — sacrificed what may be charitably 
described as his religion in order to gain a kingdom, 
which he governed supremely well. James—helpless 
and clumsy as a man as he was sagacious and intelli- 
gent as a scholar—owed his kingdom to his repudia- 
tion of the religion of his mother, and governed it 
excessively badly in so far as he governed it at all. 
Indeed, they carried their likeness so far that the 
pension of Henry bore about the same proportions 
to his gifts and his mistresses as that of James to his 
liberality towards his favourites. 

The position of a scholar at the time of Casaubon 
was a peculiar one, and had little in common with 
that of one in our own day. The ancient scholar 
Was engaged in the conquest of an unknown or 
rather rediscovered territory. The modern scholar 
merely continues to occupy, though doubtless also to 
improve, the conquests of his predecessors. It was 
upon ancient learning that the foremost intellect of 
the time was employed, and the scholar had all the 
prestige which attaches to the discoverer. His 
work was understood by few, but his authority was 
recognised by all. Kings could not appreciate his 
books, but they could, at any rate, grant him pensions. 
These pensions were, indeed, meagre, and his patrons 
seem to have cherished the conviction that a scholar 
ought to live on Greek roots, but a European reputa- 
tion covers a host of such deficiencies. In many 
respects the position of the ancient scholar is parallel 
to that of the modern scientist. Both may be 
considered as investigators of new fields of know- 





ledge, and, curiously enough, the religious controver- 
sialists of the day, in so far as they could find 
common ground for controversy, based their claims 
upon antiquity and made the scholar their court of 
appeal. A pamphlet of Casaubon upon the Eucharist 
would have been regarded much as an article by 
Professor Huxley or Professor Tyndall on the First 
Chapter of Genesis. In some slight respects, then, 
Casaubon stood to Catholicism in much the same 
relation es those two eminent men to religion 
generally. The rival factions valued him chiefly as 
an instrument of controversy. For years, while he 
was in Paris, the most learned Jesuits of the day 
exhausted their energies in urbane but persistent 
assaults upon the distinguished heretic. Finally the 
ecclesiastics of England secured him and set him to 
work upon the refutation of Baronius, and it was 
while he was engaged in performing this by no 
means impossible task that he was overtaken by 
death. 

Casaubon was, indeed, always at heart a theolo- 
gian first and a scholar afterwards. Like Scaliger, 
he was a staunch Protestant, as was natural con- 
sidering that his father was a Huguenot refugee 
minister, and that he was brought up amid the 
Calvinism of Geneva. But he was too learned to 
sympathise with the’ contemptuous rejection of the 
authority of antiquity by his antagonists. He ac- 
cepted the authority of the fathers, but drew a 
distinction between antiquity and the traditions of 
a later age. His non-partisan position irritated 
both Calvinists and Jesuits, and it was not until his 
arrival in England that he discovered to his surprise 
that he had been for many years an Anglican “ sans 
le savoir.” 

Casaubon was a scholar in the truest and best 
sense of the word. His aim in every case was to be 
sound, never to be brilliant. His investigation was 
in every case complete and conscientious; and he 
desired that his decision should not be shaken, but 
unassailable. He was a master of the art of elucidat- 
ing difficulties by parallel citations, and for this 
purpose he would compass sea and land to illustrate 
one passage. When Casaubon said, “There is no 
similar instance of this use of the words in the 
authors of this period,” it meant that he had 
searched but not found—not merely that he could 
not remember one. This is really the permanent 


| part of his scholarship, and in this particular his 


notes on many authors remain unaltered in the 
editions of to-day. But his theories as to textual 
criticisms are not those of the moderns. Casaubon 
observed the pleasing rule of adopting the easiest 
reading. Modern criticism, with some notable ex- 
ceptions among recent scholars, regards the hardest 
reading as the right one, thinking this the best way 
of explaining how it got there. It is a remarkable 
fact that the greater part of Casaubon’s work was 
spent, not upon the “ golden” authors of Greece and 
Rome, but upon those of periods usually ranked in- 
ferior, such as Athenzeus and Polybius—whether 
because the broad distinction that exists in our 
minds had not been drawn in his day, or because in 
the march of scholarship the great writers had 
already been dealt with, and he, like other scholars 
of the time—as a captain in the army of conquest— 
proceeded against those of lesser glory. 

There is nothing paradoxical about Casaubon’'s 
character. He had deficiencies, but his deficiencies 
as a man were in most cases but the reverse side of 
his excellencies as a scholar. As a_ scholar his 
absorption in his work was unremitting, but in 
consequence he was niggard of his time to his friends 
and his wife, and constantly querulous as to any 
interruptions which befell him. In his methods of 
scholarship he was rigid and exacting, aiming solely 
at accuracy and soundness. As a man he was prosaic 
and unromantic. He was essentially a specialist. A 
knowledge of the classics meant to him a complete 
knowledge, and to this one object he devoted all his 
energies. Hence intellectually his range was narrow 
and his energies cramped. He passed five years in 
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England without learning English, and yet he lived 
in the age of Shakespeare. But apart from these 
points his character by no means lacks elements 
of beauty and greatness. He was incorruptibly 
honest, unaffectedly steadfast to truth, magnanimous 
to false friends and scurrilous enemies. He cherished 
his father's memory as lovingly as his own was 
cherished by his son, Meric. Always unconscious of 
himself, it seems never to have occurred to him to do 
anything else but what seemed to be his duty, and 
of all his contemporaries none who met him speak 
otherwise than in terms of respect. His diary 
breathes a spirit of fervent piety, as constant as it 
is sincere. 


WALLER’S SACHARISSA. 

SACHARISSA: SOME AccouNT oF DoroTHy SIDNEY, 

CouNTESS OF SUNDERLAND, HER FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 

1617-1684, By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). 

London: Seeley & Co. 
THe peculiar interest of the book before us is 
imperfectly expressed by its title, though the 
employment of this title is as a necessity. Every- 
body has heard of Waller’s Sacharissa, but many 
would have failed to identify her with Lady Dorothy 
Sidney, Countess of Sunderland. Sacharissa, how- 
ever, in her character as Waller's flame, occupies 
only two or three pages of the volume; nor could 
it have been otherwise, unless the authoress had 
reprinted all Waller's verses. She has judiciously 
confined her republication to the two or three lyrics 
which, inspired by genuine feeling, and exquisitely 
musical and chaste in expression, will live as long as 
the language, and has passed over with slight 
reference the much larger division of these 
effusions which might be cited as proving Waller's 
belief in his own aphorism that “poets succeed 
better in fiction than in truth.” No incident of his 
wooing is recorded except its ill success, perhaps to 
be anticipated in the case of a widowed suitor twelve 
years older than the lady. In bestowing her hand 
upon the Earl of Sunderland, Lady Dorothy might 
seem to have made a better match in every point of 
view, Sunderland being not only a young man of 
rank and fortune, but, according to the unanimous 
testimony of contemporaries, a nobleman of ‘the 
fairest character and the brightest promise. But 
times of trial for nobleman and commoner were 
approaching. It was necessary to choose a side in 
the Civil War. Sunderland, like Falkland, chose the 
King’s, and fell in the same battle as Falkland, 
lamented by both parties. So great was the pre- 
vailing confusion that while Lady Dorothy’s father, 
Lord Leicester, adhered to the King, her brothers, 
Lord Lisle and the famous Algernon Sidney, fought 
for the Parliament, without, as would appear, any 
such disturbance of friendly relations as afterwards 
befell from disagreements on private matters. The 
Countess remained a widow nine years, and then 
surprised and rather annoyed her friends by 
marrying Sir Robert Smythe, a baronet on whose 
faults and virtues history is equally silent. Her 
second experience of wedded life was probably as 
short as the first, and she must have had a good 
husband in Sir Robert if there is truth in the saw, Qui 
bene latuit bene vivit, “ We cannot tell,” says the work 
before us, “how long her husband lived or where 
he died.” A son, however, survived to become the 
ancestor of a Chief Baron of the Exchequer in the 
eighteenth century. A daughter by the former 
marriage had espoused Sir George Savile, to be after- 
wards known, under the title of Lord Halifax, as the 
most brilliant statesman of his age. This union, and 
herson’saccession toequal dignity, kept Lady Dorothy 
in connection with the world of politics, and have 
contributed to preserve the reputation which she 
held among her contemporaries as an accomplished 
letter-writer. The clever letters written to Halifax 
in 1679-80, together with thirteen addressed to her 
brother Henry during the same period, confirm this 
judgment, and oblige us to join in the regret here 





expressed for the loss of the great mass of her corre- 
spondence, especially the letters addressed to her 


son, the versatile and crafty Robert Spencer, second 
Earl of Sunderland, which would have been an 
invaluable contribution to English history. Notwith- 
standing, however, the paucity of written memorials 
from her own pen, her intimate relations with so 
many men interesting by their character or con- 
spicuous by their station has made it possible to 
group around the heroine portraits of rare attract- 
iveness. She was the daughter of a Lord Deputy, 
the mother of a Prime Minister, and mother-in- 
law of a Secretary of State, the wife of a nobleman 
who laid down his life for the first Charles, and the 
sister of a patriot who was beheaded by the second. 
Her father, fortunately, kept a diary, and much 
of her brothers’ highly interesting correspondence 
has been preserved. The work before us turns 
these materials to the best literary use, and exhibits 
a striking picture, not merely of the _ heroine, 
but of the courtly circles in which she moved 
—a romantic and fascinating, if in her latter 
years already a deteriorating, society. There is, of 
course, little original research in the book, but old 
materials have been condensed and combined with 
admirable judgment. Some particulars are of special 
interest, such as the infinite consternation occasioned 
by Charles’s dangerous illness in 1679, the perform- 
ance of Julius Caesar got up by Algernon Sidney as 
an oblique stroke at Cromwell, and the depreciation 
of Waller's poetry by the rising generation in Charles 
the Second’s latter days. That this was not universal 
is shown by Horace Walpole’s testimony concerning 
Archbishop Blackburne, a young man at that period: 
“Waller was his favourite poet, whom he often 
quoted.” 


AN ESSAYIST, AND OTHERS. 


Points OF VIEW: Essays IN MINIATURE. 
Repplier. London: Gay & Bird. 


THESE most agreeable and entertaining essays are 
from the pen of the American lady who lately 
incurred the heavy censure of a patriot of her own 
community for quoting from British rather than 
from native authors. We can only advise Miss 
Repplier to plead guilty and throw herself upon the 
mercy of the court, for it would be idle to deny that 
in these two pleasant volumes she does quote from 
British writers with far greater frequency than from 
American ones. Writing as we do on British soil, 
we cannot count Miss Repplier an offender against 
any things which are mala in se, and if therefore 
she should be compelled to seek the protection of our 
flag she may reckon upon a hearty welcome and 
may take our word for it that she shall never be 
extradited. 

This habit, however, of frequent quotation is one 
which from a literary point of view—-(any other is 
absurd)—requires a little looking after. It may be 
indulged in too freely. Nothing is more tedious than 
a long catena of authorities, whilst to be too 
constantly tripped up in your reading by suddenly- 
imported jests or sayings is often provoking. An 
author should never be crowded out by his own 
guests. At every table we should ata glance discern 
the host. Still, when skilfully handled, judicious 
quotations add greatly to the charm of speech or 
essay. Ina lengthy treatise, unless it be one of a 
purely controversial character, frequent quotations 
are seldom effective. A book may, indeed, be 
constructed almost entirely of quotations and yet 
give great pleasure, but the writer, to manage this, 
must be a humorist of the first water, like 
Burton or Montaigne. Southey attempted this 
feat in his “ Doctor,” which extends over seven 
volumes, but he failed, owing to his deplorable 
deficiencies as a humorist. The “ Doctor” deserves 


By Agnes 


respect, but as a book it has no independent existence. 
The first volume has great merit, which disappears 
afterwards. 

Our older prose writers, being for the most part 
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learned men, indulged freely in deep potations from 
the works of previous scholars; but it is, we think, 
true that the greater the originality of an author the 
more we regret his quotations. For example, in 
Bacon’s Essays we would willingly dispense with 
them altogether. They but dull the edge of his un- 
rivalled wit. In the lighter walks of literature such 
quotations as obviously rise spontaneously to the 
mind of the author as he writes are usually an 
enrichment of the soil. A reader is always glad to 
have evidence of the fitness of an author for the 
task he has undertaken ; and if he is discussing books 
and reading it is but natural that his own page 
should bear testimony to his gleanings in many 
fields. Apt quotations are proofs of good faith. 
What would Hazlitt be without his quotations? 
He would be a wit; but his gusto, his tender side, 
would be gone. Lamb, as became a man of his 
originality, is no great quoter; but when he does 
name an author or indulge himself in a few 
borrowed lines, how great is the impression pro- 
duced! To drag quotations in, neck and heels, to 
fill up the page is an abominable offence; to shower 
them at random is evidence of a debilitated intelli- 
gence or a corrupted taste. If an author has a quick 
memory and a lively fancy, he will do well to keep 
his quotations down; to weed them out somewhat 
relentlessly ; but, on the other hand, never to quote 
at all argues either a lamentable insensibility or an 
odious self-conceit. 

But we are wandering from Miss Repplier, whose 
books prove her to be one of those happy souls who 
walk in glory and in joy through the pleasant paths 
of literature. She is neither British nor American, 
but simply a lover of all things which are good, and 
sensible, and true, and amusing. She is dominated 
by no distressful theory. She does not want toagree 
with Mr. Shorthouse, who, so Miss Repplier declares, 
has said that “ Don Quixote will come in time to be 
recognised as one of the saddest books ever written.” 
A keen intelligence is at play in these two volumes. 
Miss Repplier is a great quoter; as a matter of 
criticism we should say she quotes too frequently 
from living authors. There is a rule in courts of law 
that no text-book may be quoted unless the author is 
dead, except by leave of the judge. It isan excellent 
rule. Miss Repplier’s quotations are, however, all 
spontaneous, and carry with them the pleasant 
flavour of past delight; the reader feels instinctively 
that Miss Repplier was enjoying herself when she was 
reading the books she quotes from, and that she read 
them, not to quote from, but to enjoy herself. 

After all, people may say what they like, but 
enjoyment is a great thing. It is hard to accomplish 
happiness; if you get any, it is certain to be blurred 
and blotted before it has been long in your posses- 
sion, and everything which makes either for happi- 
ness or enjoyment—(and enjoyment may be defined 
as “income” and happiness as “capital”)—everything 
which casts a shadow on our dull prison-walls is 
worthy of most careful cultivation. Much unreal 
nonsense has been talked about books; but, when all 
is said and done, a lively, cultivated taste for poetry, 
novels, criticism of books—old and even new—is the 
most cheerful companion with whom to go through 
life that has yet been discovered. 

It would be easy to quote from Miss Repplier. 
Others will hereafter do unto her even as she has 
done unto them ; but as her books are slender and 
cheap, and her essays short, we forbear; the books 
should be read. She pleads for humour, which she 
manages to spell with only one “u.” Nor is it 
possible to be angry with her for doing so, when we 
remember that Dr. Johnson spelt horror with a “u” 
before the final “r,’ and that we do not. She writes 
of “Books that have Hindered Me,” of “ Pleasure 
—a Heresy,” of “ Fiction in the Pulpit;” she defends 
Villains, and denounces Notes. She admires Miss 
Austen to the true pitch of infatuation, says a good 
word for incident and plot, and generally conducts 
herself throughout as a sensible, humorous, and 
observant woman should. 





It would be unjust, however, to leave the impres- 
sion that Miss Repplier is a flippant, cynical soul, 
only on the look-out for a laugh. She is nothing of 
the kind. Her essay on English love-songs, though 
the introductory part of it is in our judgment a 
little marred by consciously fine writing, is as good 
as good can be, and throughout all her essays there 
is ever present a spirit reverent of all that is worthy 
of reverence. It is impossible really to love the 
things which are of good report unless at the same 
time you hate and ridicule the things which are of 
evil report. To have a genuine passion for John 
Milton and Sir Edwin Arnold is a sheer impossibility. 
Miss Repplier both loves and hates. She does well. 


NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 

OLv RABBIT, THE VOODOO, AND OTHER SORCERERS. By 
Mary Alicia Owen. With introduction by Charles Godfrey 
Leland. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

TuIs is a volume of stories of the “ Uncle Remus” 
kind, but collected independently on entirely new 
ground, so that any points which the two have in 
common are highly important from the folk-lorist’s 
point of view. These coincidences are less obvious 
than one might, at first sight, be led to expect. 
Brer Rabbit, though giving a title to the volume, is 
not the most conspicuous figure in it. That position 
belongs to the Woodpecker—the magic bird, we may 
remember, of ancient Italy. Picus and Faunus are 
among the names which loom up dimly out of the 
pre-Roman ages. 

Miss Owen (who, it may be remembered, contri- 
buted a paper on “ Missouri-Negro Traditions” to 
the Folk-Lore Congress of 1891) has gathered these 
tales in the outlying districts of Missouri—among a 
people familiar to her from childhood. Not the least 
interesting part of the book is the setting of the 
stories, which, unobtrusive as it is, contains some 
capital character drawing. The part of Uncle 
Remus is sustained by five coloured “ aunties,” of 
whom only one, however, is entirely of negro race. 
The rest, with the exception of Madame Bougareau 
(otherwise “ Miss Boogarry” and “Big Angy”), a 
French-Indian half-breed, are all of mixed African 
and Indian blood, in varying proportions. And 
there is a strong Indian element in all the stories. 
The weirdest and the most distinctively Indian are 
those told by Big Angy. The idea that it is unlucky 


| to tell stories before the first frost is entirely Indian. 


So is the idea of “Thunder-Land,’ and the great 
“ Thunder-bird”’—the eagle—who has his dwelling 
there. The story of the eagle who became a girl and 
married an Indian (p. 305) is one of the endless 
variants of the Cupid and Psyche legend. Mr. 
Leland has added footnotes to the stories, here and 
there, pointing out coincidences with the legends of 
other nations (he finds several parallel passages in 
the Finnish Kalevala) or suggesting the provenance 
of some item in the tale. He does not tell us 
whether the “ Old Boy ” who figures several times in 
the stories is the imported European devil or some 
aboriginal figure—probably a combination of both. 
His wife is also met with more than once (in the 
tale of the mosquitoes, on p. 210, and also in the 
story of Rabbit and the silver bubble, on p. 179), 
instead of the mother and grandmother usually 
introduced in Teutonic legend. We get, moreover, a 
description of this lady :— 

“* Was she awfully, awfully ugly?’ 

“*Huh! dat she wuzzunt! De debbil ain’ no 
fool. He kin pick out de good looks de same as de 
nex’ un. She wuz ez pretty ez a painter an’ ez sassy 
ez a yallah gal. She got one fut lak Ole Rabbit 
dough, an’ de urr lak de deer. Her han’s dey wuz 
w'ite an’ pretty, but dey got de claw ’pon de end 
like a pussy-cat’s.’” 

The same story tells how Rabbit made a fetish in 
order to catch a rattlesnake, which fetish, Mr. 
Leland thinks, is the real original of Uncle 
Remus’ Tar Baby, “because it corresponds more 
closely to the making of the magical mannikin as 
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found in European sorcery.” It is curious, by-the- 
bye, to find that Rabbit, when he has finished the 
fetish, sings over it as a spell— 
“ Byo, baby-buntin! 
Yo’ daddy gwine a-huntin’ !” 

But the narrator may have supplied, for the 
occasion, words which she knew to be familiar to 
her child-hearer. 

One word as to the illustrations, by Mr. Louis 
Wain and Miss Juliette A. Owen. They are, one 
and all, delightful—more especially those which, by 
a kind of intentional naiveté, reproduce the style 
of children’s early drawings, or the rock-scratched 
figures of Indians and Bushmen. As is often the 
case in primitive art, the figures make up in spirit 
and expression for what they lack in technical skill ; 
indeed, the absence of the latter quality enhances 
their humorous quaintness. Such is (on p. 65) the 
scene immediately after the battle in which Wood- 
pecker “des natchelly laid out’? Old Blue Jay. So, 
too (p. 72), the picture of Woodpecker making magic 
birds and sending away his own family, who are 
seen disappearing in the distance, with their pro- 
vision-wallets on their backs; or that of the invalid 
Mocking-Bird and his wife, on p. 123. The one on 
p. 80 admirably expresses the confused feeling with 
which the narrators of the stories seem to regard 
their subjects. They have never consciously made 
up their minds whether to regard a “cunjer” bird 
like the Woodpecker definitely as a bird or a man. 
Consequently, he appears sometimes as one, some- 
times as the other, as the exigencies of the story 
seem to require; and the picture shows us something 
between a Woodpecker and an Indian chief, whose 
drooping wings might do equally well for a feather 
mantle or painted robe, and whose face, for all its 
unmistakable beak, shows characteristically Indian 
features. 

Some people, who do not care for dialect in any 
form, may be frightened away from this book by 
the amount of “nigger-talk” it contains. But Mr. 
Leland has explained all the really unfamiliar words 
(and that between brackets on the spot where they 
occur, and not in a vocabulary at the end of the 
book, where they would have to be searched for), 
and Miss Owen has given all “Big Angy’s” tales 
(which would have offered peculiar difficulties) in 
ordinary English. We have only to add that the 
proofs would seem to have been read. somewhat 
hurriedly—at least we have noticed several palpable 
and perplexing errors. On p. 217, in the footnote, 
“ stag” ought surely to be substituted for “ story”: 
and in the note on p. 295, “ trees” should probably 
be “ bees.” But this is the only fault we have been 
able to find—except that we wish the book were a 
little longer. 


FICTION. 
Lire’s TAPestRY; OR, Homes AND HearRtTHs. By Caradoc 
Granhim. Three vols. London: Ward & Downey. 

“IT Forpip THE Banns!” By Frank Frankfort Moore. 
Three vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
TuHat Hatrep Saxon. By the Lady Greville. 

London: Ward & Downey. 
“We are not to forget that a play is, or ought 
to be, a very short composition,” is the maxim 
prefixed (apparently in irony) to one chapter of 
“ Life’s Tapestry.” That Burke's excellent advice is 
not obviously applicable to a‘novel is demonstrated 
by the author in a portentous book of seven hundred 
pages, from the perusal of which the reader will 
arise a sadder and by no means a wiser man. For, 
even should he possess sufficient strength and deter- 
mination to persevere to the bitter end of those 
pages, he will have obtained no glimmer of intelli- 
gence as to the plot or purport of the story. True, 
there is a preface (called by the author Prolegomena) 
in which, with Johnsonian pompousness, he informs 
us that “it is around the hearth where (sic) the 
affections germinate, aggrandise, and circulate,” and 
he appears to cherish some intention of carrying out 
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that idea by means of a family chronicle. But alas! 
after wading through fifty-five pages devoted to a 
catalogueof nursery-furniture, we begin to realise that 
we “get no forrarder.” The nursery is inhabited 
by two children, whose father instructs them upon 
such frivolous topics as Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, and 
Daniel, in seven-leagued words which the children 
regard as “noble language.” The noble language 
consumes another fifty pages, and the children 
apparently succumb to it, for at this point they 
vanish from the story. Their long-winded parent, 
however, survives until the second volume, in which 
the reader is enabled to gloat revengefully over his 





























sufferings from colic—described with disgusting so 
minuteness—induced by some mulled claret. The undenia 
wine has been poisoned—from no perceptible motive trifling : 
—by his host, an ancient baronet of some ninety-six — wr 
summers. Poor Mr. Fitzthorpe is rendered most F. Frank 
unpleasantly sick, but still the language of that his pup 
heroic man remains invincibly noble. “I feel drowsy, and eve 
Fenton, and I have much pain in the abdomen,” he fateful | 
remarks to his valet ; “it must have been that chill oe 
—it was like an attack of ague, it had entirely sus- the ye 
pended digestion, assimilation had not begun—every- Lac y 
thing as I had swallowed it was ejected.” “You —-s 
were sick, sir?” said Fenton. With the recovery of ae et 


the sick man, both he and his murderer-host pass 
beyond our ken, and the third volume breaks new 
ground. Here we are introduced to an objectionable 
small boy called Percy, who, being taken for the first 
time to church, experiences a “moment of ecstasy” 
where healthy-minded urchins would merely be 
yawning. Percy has a tutor, the Rev. Geoffray 
St. Chad, a holy young creature who never misses an 
opportunity of instructing mankind. He takes 
advantage of a choir-practice to deliver an incidental 
lecture occupying eighteen pages; so that one is 
thankful to escape with a sermon of only eleven 
pages, later on. Nobody poisons St. Chad, however, 
despite the provocation; and the story ends in as 
purposeless a manner as it began. Of plot, it will be 
seen, there is no trace, whilst in style it is a very 
miracle of grotesque “high-falutin.” The following 
quotation is a typical one: 

* When, at moments, he felt as if the ground were eut from 
under his feet, the Time-spirit of the rationalistie man, with 
headlong ferocity, would rush back, assert its empire, justify its 
ways, (lismiss all seruples, all rising doubts, deride the ques 
tionings that had as vitriol been corroding the smooth surface of 
self-satisfaction ; and finding himself once more on the acens- 
tomed and familiar arena of being, the autocracy of self, with its 
serutatory hatreds, its obstinate antagonisms, would surge back 
again, stiffening as cooling lava in the customary channels of 
feeling; and the awakened perceptions, the nascent resolves, 
became then as sulphurous petrifactions, that, spectre-like, east 
a gruesome shadow over the hardened surface of the stultified 
SOUL.” 

A public ever eager to be amused has, we see, 
already exhausted the first edition of Mr. Frankfort 
Moore's entertaining story, “I Forbid the Banns.” 
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In this story the author has chosen a decidedly THE 
delicate theme, but he handles it with a brilliant Jyye Ro 
audacity that is very engaging. Bertha Lancaster, With 
a beautiful Australian heiress, has unfortunately Prope 
imbibed vague and lofty theories of Free Love We hay 
theories which, in the purest innocence, she is fally J %™0™s * 
prepared to carry into practice “ when so dispoged.” § °PPTess* 
The hour and the man soon present themselves, for Predhetees 
on her voyage to England she encounters Julian § of corta 
Charlton, an impressionable young man waiting for § students 
his aflinity to reveal herself. Their meeting § brethren 
is of a rather romantic nature, and they instantly J chieved 
fulfil their destinies by mutually falling in love. for spect 
Charlton duly asks Bertha to become his wife, and —— 
is horrified at the aiscovery of her impracticable par wen 
theories regarding the marriage ceremony, with J tienlar, | 
which she insists on dispensing. He struggles hon- § Rouman 
ourably against her “ principles,’ which he perceives § 417; ali 
to be tounded on utter ignorance of the world and J ‘fficially 
human nature. But jealousy of another and less | !suag 
scrupulous suitor precipitates the event. Julian per nse 
yields; and the young couple set up a “union of J (PP 


hearts Bertha 


obviously foredoomed to failure. 
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finds herself “cut” by the women and insulted by the 
men, whilst Julian is galled by intolerable jealousy 
and enraged to find himself regarded as a heathen 
seducer by his male acquaintances. In this troubled 
situation the sagacious reader will plainly discern 
the harmless, necessary marriage certificate looming 
on the horizon. 

Ail these grievous complications are most vi- 
yaciously set forth by the author, who is, indeed, 
almost fatiguingly sprightly. A constant ripple 
of epigram and paradox runs through the three 
volumes, emphasised by a jerky, staccato style of 
composition which savours of self-consciousness and 
immaturity. The book, clever and amusing as it 
undeniably is, is faulty as a work of art. It is 
trifling and desultery. The author is clearly more 
concerned to impress us with the pretty wit of Mr. 
F. Frankfort Moore than with the vraisemblance of 
his puppets. Yet there is one episode of such vivid, 
and even striking interest—the description of the 
fateful day whose close leaves Bertha established 
beneath Charlton’s roof—that it goes far to condone 
the defects of this brilliant and beguiling book. 

Lady Greville knows her public, and in “ That 
Hated Saxon” she mixes for it a savoury compound 
such as it loves. Pretty Irish girls, gallant English- 
men, sturdy squires, discontented peasantry, form 
a standing dish that, flavoured with a dash of love- 
making and a strong seasoning of sport, is ever 
palatable to a certain class of readers. The action 
takes place in Ireland, of course; and, equally of 
course, the hated Saxons win their way into the 
affections of the pretty Irish girls who have tested 
Mrs. Malaprop’s formula by “ beginning with a little 
aversion.” The girls in question are the charming 
daughters of an impoverished squire, M.F.H., who, 
possessing more hunters than cash, has arranged to 
receive into his household two young Englishmen in 
the capacity called by genteel poverty “paying 
guests.” The girls, with commendable patriotism, 
conspire to drive away the hated Saxons from Irish 
soil. In this attempt they lose not only their pains 
but their hearts. The weaker girl, Kathleen, suc- 
cumbs to the fascination of a “black eye” acquired 
by one hated Saxon in the hunting-field; whilst the 
stronger-minded Eileen holds out stubbornly until 
Saxon No. 2 saves her little sister's life from the 
devouring flames which lay waste the ancestral 
mansion. Even then the course of true love runs 
with its usual frowardness ; but Lady Greville is too 
humane to doom her readers to unavailing regret 
over the lovers’ ultimate destinies. It is a bright 
and cheery story of its kind, with plenty of interest 
for those who can appreciate the “points” of a 
horse and who delight in animated descriptions of 
fox-hunting. As for the student of psychology—he 
is probably too wise to seek his prey in the pages of 
a sporting novel. 


THE TROUBLES OF THE DUAL MONARCHY. 


Tae RovuMANIAN QUESTION IN TRANSYLVANIA AND 
With an Ethnographical Map. 
Property of the Authors. 


IN Hvncary. 
Vienna, Buda Pesth, Graz, Cluj: 


We have noticed more than once the agitation now in progress 
among the Roumanians of Trinsylvania against the alleged 
oppressions of the domivant Magyars. We have now betore 
us a remarkable and instructive document—a rejoinder of the 
Roumanian students of Transylvania and Hungary to a reply 
of certain Magyar students to a manifesto of the University 
students of Roumania setting forth the grievances of their 
brethren in the Dual Monarchy. It is in English of the sort 
achieved by foreign hotel porters, but it affords admirable matter 
for speculation to those who are interested in the future of that 
Empire whose centro of gravity is at Buda Pesth. There are 
more than two and a half millions of Roumanians in Hungary, 
and six and a half millions of Magyars. Transylvania, in par- 
ticular, shows an immense Roumanian preponderance, yet the 
Roumanians have only*one member of the Legislature out of 
417; almost all officials are Magyars, and those who are not are 
officially advised to Magyarise their names; the Roumanian 
language is ignored in the courts and diseountenanced in the 
schools ; and the Roumanian has to suffer all sorts of petty 
area at the hands of his Magyar neighbours, especially at 
election times. We do no! vouch for these statements, but we 





recommend the manifesto (obtainable from Mr. Popovici, of Graz) 
to all students of Continental polities. A well-informed corre- 
spondent, writing in our columns some weeks ago, mentioned a 
prediction that Hungary would in future be the head of a Balkan 
Confederation. It is diffienlt to reconcile this prediction with 
the state of things depicted in this manifesto. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE old “ Coffee-houses” have played so important a part in 
the polities, society, and literature of England that it was in- 
evitable that soon or late their historian should arise. He has 
duly appeared in the person of Mr. Forbes Robinson, and the 
result is a gossiping, picturesque book. Travellers who visited 
the East in the earlier years of the seventeenth century brought 
back descriptions of the coffee-houses of Constantinople ; and in 
the days of the Commonwealth an enterprising Jew, with the 
keen eye for business which is characteristic of his race, opened 
the first coffee-house in England at Oxford, and in 1655 the 
earliest coffee club was established in that§city under the shadow 
of All Souls’ College. It met in the house of one Tillyard, a 
well-known apothecary and stout Royalist, and, oddly enough, the 
young scholars and wits who frequented it became, after the 
Restoration, the men who founded the Royal Society of London. 
Meanwhile, the first London coffee-house in 1652, in St. Michael’s 
Alley, Cornhill, and the merchants, as well as the idlers of the 
metropolis, quickly fell in with the new fashion. Afterwards 
came the Plague, and then the Great Fire of London, and in 
the wake of both for awhile, desolation. After the Revolution 
the coffee-houses spread to every quarter of the town, and there 
was searcely a class, or even a profession, in the community 
which had not its special place of resort. Wills’ Coffee-house 
has been immortalised by Matt Prior, and there if was that 
Dryden held his court. Dick’s Coffee-house, near Temple Bar, 
was searcely less famous, and at the Grecian hard by in Devereux 
Court, off the Strand, men of the stamp of Sir Hans Sloane and 
Sir Isaac Newton did not disdain to forgather. Coffee, it 
appears, was not the only kind of drink that was sold in these 
places, for we hear of tea and chocolate, sherbet and ale; indeed, 
the beverages were sometimes as mixed as the company, but in 
the main, coffee was the vogue. Addison in the Spectator and 
Idler have taken us behind the scenes, and with their help it is 
not diffieult to conjure up the Whig avd Tory coffee-houses 
which were centres of political gossip and intrigue, as well as 
veritable schools of scandal, from the days of Queen Anne to 
those of George I1I.- At Garraway’s and the Grecian, at Dicks’ 
and Wills’, and at Jerusalem, at Salter’s, men satisfied their 
thirst not only for coffee but for news, and no one who reads at 
all carefully this vivacious chronicle will doubt the truth of Isaac 
D'Israeli’s words : “ The history of coffee-houses ere the invention 
of clubs was that of the manners, the morals, and the politics of 
the people.” 

* Literary Blunders” is a title which suggests a veritable 
comedy of errors, but we cannot honestly add that Mr. Wheatley 
has turned so promising a theme td the best account; he has 
merely conatiel a somewhat dull book on a diverting subject, 
and the aneedotes, old and new, which he recounts are not woven 
together with much skill or with the vivacity which we might 
reasonably expect to find in such a record; yet scattered up and 
down the volume are blunders of authors, translators, and 
printers of so comical a kind that even a dissatisfied critic grows 
genial. Broad grins are even possible when we are confronted 
with the errors of the schoolboy. A lad at a School Board 
examination was asked to write a short biography of Jonah, and 
he sat down and wrote quickly the following astounding account 
of the prophet:—“ He was the father of Lot, and had two 
wives. One was called Ishmale and the other Haghar; he kept 
one at home and he turned the other into the desert, when 
she became a pillar of salt in the daytime and a pillar of fire at 
night.” The American child, however, as usual contrived to 
outrun al] competitors in a brief statement concerning another of 
the prophets :—“ Elijah was a good man who went up to heaven 
without dying. and threw his cloak down for Queen Elizabeth to 
step over.” This promising boy was evidently not troubled hy 
nice distinctions between sacred and profane history. The 
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little book may serve to wile away an idle hour; but, on 
the whole, it is disappointingly slight and sometimes unex- 
pectedly dry, and any printer's reader of the requisite experience 
and wit could have liberally replenished these “ Literary 
Blunders ” by droll modern instances. 

Mr. Ewing Ritchie’s “ East Anglia,” although written in a 
somewhat desultory and colloquial strain, abounds in pleasant 
gossip, racy anecdotes, and genial reminiscences of places and 
people when the century was young. Lingering traditions of 
the countryside are interwoven with the personal recollections of 
the author, who was born a good many years ago now at the 
village of Wrentham, in Suffolk, where his father was minister 
of the Independent meeting-house. East Anglia has always 
been one of the strongholds of Nonconformity, and towns like 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Ipswich, Stowmarket, and Bungay, are to 
this day full of memories of the old Dissent. We gain glimpses 
of many a sturdy Radical of the old school, like John Childs of 
Bungay, the Nonconformist printer, who had the honour to be 
sent to Ipswich Gaol in 1837 as the first person imprisoned for 
the non-payment of Church rates. There are pen-and-ink 
portraits also in the book of men of an altogether different stamp 

such as Sir Astley Cooper, George Borrow, Bernard Barton, 
and Bishop Stanley of Norwich. Here and there Mr. Ritchie 
dips into the historical annals of East Anglia in order to recall 
the worthies of an earlier age. The book is entertaining and 
picturesque, and it appeals in a special degree to those who 
like to be reminded ot the men who adorned and the manners 
which prevailed in the old days of Nonconformity. 

A sidelight on the Darwinian hypothesis is cast in Mr. 
Balkwill’s volume on “The Testimony of the Teeth to Man’s 
Place in Nature.” We gather from the preface that the author 
is a dentist of wide experience and of avowed leanings in the 
direction of metaphysics and theology. In this book he has 
brought his professional studies to bear on the interpretation of 
the evolutionary theory, and what he has to say concerning the 
testimony of the teeth to the origin of man is at all events 
worthy of consideration. Thirty years spent in the critical 
examination of the peculiarities of human teeth have brought 
Mr. Balkwill to some definite conclusions, and he states that he 
has accumulated facts which verify in the following points Dar- 
win’s theory. In the first place, he holds that there is a frequent 
occurrence of variations from the normal type, and that there is 
evidence also of occasional reversions to older types; next, that 
this reversion is towards the apes, and particularly the chim- 
panzee. He also contends—without going beyond his own 
branch of comparative anatomy—that there is evidence that 
man’s resemblance to the lower animals is not an ideal one 
merely, but one of actual descent. We cannot enter here into 
the train of argument by which these and other assertions are 
supported, but Mr. Balkwill deserves thanks for the array 
of facts which he has gathered in his own departinent, as well as 
for the ingenuity and skill with which he has brought them to 
bear in the elucidation of the central idea of his book. 

The latest addition to the cheap re-issue of “The Golden 
Treasury Series” is a slim volume which contains “ Selected 
Poems of Matthew Arnold,” and it worthily represents all that 
is most characteristic and enduring in his final contributions to 
a department of literature to which his most permanent and 
valuable work belongs. We know of no better criticism, in brief, 
of Matthew Arnold—and it is one which covers alike his strength 
and his weakness—than that which describes him as a “ minia- 
ture Goethe.” If the stress be placed on the qualifying word, 
no serious exception can be taken to such a definition. The 
present selection was originally published in the summer of 
1878, and since then it has been reprinted no less than eleven 
times. It seems almost a pity that the book was allowed to 
‘appeal in point of price to a much wider audience without a line 
in the shape of critical estimate or biographical introduction. 
In another month it will be five years since Matthew Arnold—a 
man who was youthful in spirit if not in years, and who possessed 
beyond most the keen zest of life—was suddenly called away in 
the thick of the battle, and the time has come when it is possible 
to take a perfectly dispassionate view, if not of his prose, at all 
events of his poetry. 

Two useful educational manuals to which nothing more than 
passing allusion is here possible are Mr. Whitfield’s “School 
Introduction to the Commercial Sciences,”’ an admirable series 
of graduated lessons on commercial and industrial law and on 
the theory and practice of commerce in all its ramifications. 
The curriculum of the First Grade Schools of Belgium has been 
closely followed, and Mr. Whitfield has done his best to make 
lads familiar with all the leading branches and most important 
aspects of contract, barter, credit, and distribution. We know 
of no handbook more likely to prove of practical assistance to 
teachers who wish to give effect to the scheme of commercial 
education now encouraged by the Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the British Empire. The other volume is a brief 
handbook containing the physical, political, and commercial 
landmarks in “The Geography of the British Colonies and 
Dependencies.” Such a sketch brings vividly into view not 


only the magnitude of the Empire, but the rapid growth in all 
quarters of the globe of British commerce. The arrangement of 
the volume is excellent, and it is possible to turn at once to any 





particular aspect of the colony to which reference is made, 
figures concerning climate, productions, inhabi. 


for facts an 
tants, government, natural features, industries, commerce are 
thrown into relief on the page by the use of bold catch-words 
The information appears to have been brought as nearly as 
possible up to date, and the value of the manual is enhanced by 
a coloured map and a full and careful index. ; 
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and Nations. With Biographical and Critical Notices. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Rev. JoHN JULIAN, M.A. (1,500 pp.) 


Two vols., medium Svo, 31s. 6d. each. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic 


Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. Edited by 
Wa. SMITH, LL. D., W. Wayte, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, 
M.A. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 900 Illus- 
trations. Now ready (2,140 pp.). 

Svc Ss. 6d. 


‘ 


ANDBOOK TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 
BRUSA, and the FROAD. Edited by GENERAL SIR CHARLES 


WILson, R.E., : Numerous Maps and Plans. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RRAY’S HANDBOOK to tae RIVIERA. 


From Marseilles A New Edition, with numerous New 
Maps engraved on a large scale, and a Chapter containing some 
Hints to Invalids on the Climate. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
STHER VANHOMRIGH. By Marcarer L. 
Woops, Author of ‘‘A Village Tragedy,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ARCIA. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
** Thirlby Hall,” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OMEDY OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


JuLian Sturcis, Author of ‘John a Dreams,” ‘‘ John Maid- 
ment,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. A Novel. By 


the Hon. LAWLEss, Author of *‘ Hurrish.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


to Pisa. 


ae. XC. 


By 


LAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY, and other 


Tales. By the 


Crown $vo, 6s. 


l1SS BLAKE OF MONKSHALTON. 


ISABELLA O. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


‘© Hurrish.” 


By 


Hon. LAWLEss, Author of 


ForpD. Post Svo, 5s. 





BOND, FRASER & CO., LimirTep, 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 


BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 

Britisn Ratts sold for account or three wentl s’ Forwarp Derivery. AMERICAN 
Rais sold for account or three months’ Fi skp Detivery. MuininG SHARES sold 
for three, four, and six months’ Forwarp “Dal VERY. These lengthened contracts 
afford unusual opportur lities for clier nts to take advantage of the many fluctuations 

curring during the three months’ duration of contract. Shares may be closed at any 
intermediary period, and profits taken at once. Scorcu Securities bought for cash. 
INVESTMENTS paying from 4 per cent. to 25 per cent. per annum. Lists free on appli 
cation. ImMmMepiaTe Casu SETTLEMENTS on all bargains. Operation accounts opened 
profits paid weekly. To make money, write for our detailed prospectus and terms of 
dealing. CxrosinG Prices issueD NIGHTLY. 


Write for our ADVICES, now reads 
BOND, FRASER & CO., Limited, BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.c. 


TELEGRAMS : “‘ SHAREBROKERS, LONDON.’ 


MUTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIATION, Limited 


(Incorporated 1850), 5, Lancaster Place, a... ate: lo 0 Bridge, Strand, W.C., 

38, Ship Street, Brighton, and 199, Queen's Road, Hastings, advance money 
upon personal security, bills of sale, deeds, &c., repayable by instalments. Bills promptly 
discounted. Forms free. Interest moderate.—C. R. WRIGH’ I, Secretary. 








LEGISLATORS AND OTHERS 


the 





Interested in the Dissipation of Fog Nuisance, and the 


General Comfort of the People. 





Call at ASHTON axp GREEN IRON COMPANY, 1: to 1s, 


St. Mary Axe, 


Bury Street, 


City (five minutes’ walk from the Bank of England), and see an 


ordinary open fire tile stove in use that is absolutely smokeless, that will burn anything, 


and that prevents the draughts usually experienced from doors and windows, and that 
is manufactured and supplied by this Company as cheaply as the smokers and fog 


pam are sold at. AppROXIMATE Cost FoR Fvet, OnE Penny per Day. 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, Liverpool 


Road, N., receives, on payment of a small fee, eo ee from scarlet 
fever, whose means will not afford proper isolation and treatment at home, 
Donors of 10 guineas or more in one sum, and annual subscribers of a 
guinea and upwards for more than one year, receive prompt aid in the re- 
moval of sufferers, with treatment free of charge for their domestic servants. 
DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS gratefully received 
by the Secretary at the Hospital. 





MAJOR W. CHRISTIE, 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
MEMBERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE are NOT ALLOWED to 


ADVERTISE for business purposes, or to issue circulars to persons other than their 
own principals. Brokers or Agents who advertise are not in any way connected with 
the Stock Exchange, or under the control of the Committee. List of Members of the 
Stock Exchange who act as Stock and Share Brokers may be obtained on application 
to FRANCIS LEVIEN, 
Secretary to the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 
Committee Room, The Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF THE STORY OF THE NATIONS, 
POLAND. By W. R. Morritz, Author of 


“ Russia,” &c. Maps, Illustrations, and Index, Cloth, 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ‘** THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY,” 


THE CRUISE OF THE “WILD DUCK,” 
and other Tales. From the Danish of HotceEr 
DRACHMANN. [Just ready. 











A STUDY IN TEMPTATIONS. By Joun 
Outver Hospes, Author of “Some Emotions and a 
Moral,” &c. Second Edition nearly ready, with New 


Preface by the Author. 
"Speaker. 


is. 6d. each ; 


‘* Brilliantly clever. 
Paper, 
NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE REAL JAPAN: Studies of Contem- 
porary Japanese Manners, Morals, Administra- 
tion, and Politics. By Henry Norman. With about 
40 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

**A frank, and attractive book. 


cloth, Qs. é 





bright, "—Daily Chronicle. 


SCOTCH PORTR: Al TS. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER, and some Com- 


mon Men. By S. R. Crocketr. Cloth extra, 5s. 
on [Just ready. 


London: T. FISHER UN UNWIN, P Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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How to Get There. Illustrated with 


ews and maps. By Rev. J. Cavis Brown.—The Crucifixion. Poem. By Canon 
Fleming The Evolution of Anglican Church Music. By Rev. Compton Reade. — 
The Welsh Suspensory Bill. What the Bishop of Bangor says.—The Poor Clergy 
Relief Corporati The Society for Providing Homes for Waifs and Strays.— 


Articles of the Mont! Reviews Criticised. New Books..-The Mission World. 
Pulpit Pages. —Offices, 4 and 6, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, price ros. 6d., to be had at all Libraries. 


ANTHEA. 


wience. By Ci & CASSAVET 


CASSELI 


A ‘True Story of the Greek War of Inde- 
t (A Russian). 
* COMPANY, Limrrep, Ludgate Hill, London 


POEMS BY A NEW WRITER. Just Published, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
joY AND HEALTH. By MARTELLIUs. Illustrated. 
N. y. ure of this 


dn édition de ls work is issued on large paper, cloth gilt, gilt 
io ll 
j 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Linrte 


CHOVEV! ZION PUBLICATIONS. 


The Future of Palestine, By Major C. R. 
members, 6d 


Ludgate Hill, London, 


Conder. Is.; to 


Eastern Palestine. 
The Truth aboct t 


By Major C. R. Conder. 31. ; post free, 3%d. 
» Kussian Jews.” By Arnold White. 3d. ; post 


} 


fre d. 

}. ** Self-Emancipation Translated from the German, by A, Finkenstein. 
2c post free 3%d 

<. ** The Rules of the Chovevi Zion Association 1d. ; post free, 14d 


Palestina,” the Chovevi Zion Quarterly; Nos. 1 and 2. 614. each; to 


members, 3d. ; post free, 64d. and 3%d. 
lo be obtained through the Secretary, 11, Bevis Marks, London, E.C. 


“INDIA.” 


Everyone interested in the progress and welfare of our 


Indian Empire should read Jadia, which represents the 
whole of the great movement—political, social, literary, and 
industrial—that is transforming the character and position 
Indian fellow-subjects. 


MORSE 


ot our 
Mr. H. 


History at 


Under the Editorship of 
Lecturer on Indian 


India will be 


first day of each month, and will consist of thirty-two pages, 


STEPHENS, M.A., 
Cambridge, published on the 


quarto. Supplementary numbers will be published from 
time to time, containing verbatim reports of the debates on 
Indian questions in Parliament, and the republication of docu- 
ments of historical and current interest. The yearly sub- 
scription for the twelve Numbers and all Supplements is Six 
Shillings in England and Six Rupees in India, post free. 
Single copies, Sixpence, obtainable at the Offices of /ndia, 84 
PaLace CHAMBERS, S.W. 


and 85, 10,000 copies of each 


Number have been issued, 5,000 of which have been taken by 
the Indian National Congress and Provincial Committees. 
Advertisement Office (Manager, E. ALFrorp WALLACE), 3, 


TempLe Cuampers, E.C. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—Notice to Artists. The 

DAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS, Drawings, &-. ar: Friday, Saturday, 

and Monday, March 24th, 25th, and 27th; and for Sculpture Tuesday March 28th. 

forms and labels can be tained from the Academy during the mont: of March ona 
eceipt of stamped directed envelope. 


MASHONALAND GOLD FIELDS. 


To Investors, Speculators, and Others, 





SALE bw AUCTION of 730 valuable business‘ and residential FREEHOLD 
I'lots in the various townships of MASHONALAND 

\ ESSRS. MORRIS and CORNWALL, duly instructed 

4 by the BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY, will SELL by 

\UCTION, at SALISPURY, on the rith ard rath of July, 1893, the following 


l 
City of Salisbury : 350 p’ots. 
(sreenwoo.t, Su_urb of Salisbury = _ so do. 
Forest Hill ditto ; : 50 do. 
Founship of Victoria ; ace 150 do. 
lownship of Umuali . 150 Co. 


Particulars, Plans, and Condi ions of Sale may be had at the British South 
\irica Company's Offices, St. -within’s Lane, E.C., and of Messrs. MORRIS 


ind CORNWALL, Auctioneess and Estate Agents, SALISBURY, 
MASHONALAND. 
Cable Address : ‘' Cornwal',” Salisbury. Code A.B.C., 4th Editior 


THE SPEAKER. 
-ELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. | a 


MARCH 15s, 6J.— The World's Fair: 





[March 18, 1893. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLUB, 


ITANOVER SQUARE, W. 
\ EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find St. Georg 


Club replete with every comfort and convenience. The membe; 
include some of our leading Politicians and Merchants, many Foreigne 
of distinction, Clergymen, Officers in Army and Navy and Diplomat 
Service, and Colonists from every part of the Empire. The Commit 
are prepared to entertain Applications for Membership, full pearticula 


as to which may be obtained from T. F. WILD, Secretary. 








L YCEUM.—MR. HENRY IRVING, Lessee and Manage 
RECK ET.—Every Evening (except To-night, Saturday, March 18), at 8.; 
BECKET, by Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats also booked by letter or telegram. 
LYCEUM. 
H] ER Majesty the QUEEN having graciously commanded a_ performance 
BECKET at WINDSOR CASTLE To-night, SATURDAY, March 138, 1 
LYCEUM THEATRE will be CLOSED this (Saturday) EVENING.—LYCEUM 
GLOBE THEATRE.—Lessee: W. S. PENLEY 
CHARLEY’S AUNT, By Branvon Tuomas. 
“THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON.” 
EVERY EVENING at 9. Preceded at 8 by CONFEDERATES. MA! 


NEES of CHARLEY’S AUNT EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 
Doors open 2.39. Box Office ro to s. 





THE CRY OF THE HUNGRY. 





MI3S FAITHFULL, The Institute, 136, Regent Street, W. 


FUNDS urgently needed for the destitute ones under he 
eare, and for others whose pitiful wants she is unable t 
relieve. 


The Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 


CITY ROAD, E.C. Founded 1814, 


President—The Right Hon. the Lord Charles Bruce. 
Treasurer—S. Hope Morley, Esq. |Chairman—T. Andros de la Rue, Esq. 


7 UNDS are urgently needed to meet pressing liabilities, and to enable the Counci! 

of Management to place at the disposai of the suffering poor the Two Wards 

containing 30 beds, which have been lying idle since the new wing was opened by 
Her Koyal Highuess Princess Beatrice in 1886. 


At the present moment every available bed is occupied, and many sad cases are 
awaiting admission. 


DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are EARNESTL\ 


SOLICITED, and will be thankfully RECEIVED by the Secretary, or they may 
be paid direct to the bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., 67, Lombard Street. 


JOHN HARROLD, Secretary, 





THE SPEAKER. 


With the opening of Parliament THE SPEAKER started on 
an entirely new career. Hitherto published when _ the 
Ministerial Benches have been occupied by the Conservative 
Party, THE SPEAKER to-day fills a unique position which ni 
other weekly journal can claim to occupy, and its circulation, 
which has been steadily on the increase since its establishment, 
three years since, is now going up by leaps and bounds. 
Throughout the country THE SPEAKER is recognised as the 
leading organ of the Liberal Party in the weekly press. 
Read in every part of the globe, THt Speaker is to be 
founc in all the leading Clubs, Hotels, and Reading Rooms 
in the United Kingdom. 


As an advertising medium for reaching Members of 
Parliament and the moneyed classes generally THe SPEAKER 
has no equal. 


Advertisers should make early application to 


E. ALFORD WALLACE, 
115, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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